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Brmse INSTITUTION, Pall Mall. —The 


GALLERY, with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
eceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily from 
— rill CLOSE on Saturday, the 28th of August. 


Catalogue, 6d. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


RT-UNION OF GLASGOW. he ANNUAL 
ee OF PRIZE Se nape &c., to be distri- 
buted, t next, amongst Seiten? of the present 
‘ WILL ne, OPENED ON MONDAY, AUGUST THE $ru, ai 
yest Noaley ae! OT Hall, Piccadilly, and remain o) 
till the end of cee ity DMISSION FREE. Subscriptions w ill 
pe received, and Engravings delivered at the Gallery. 
ROBERT A. KBASTON, Acting Secretary. 
CHARLES J. ROME, Exhibition Manager. 


MASTERS and 
Ten to Six, 
Admission, ls. 








RT-UNION OF GLASGOW. — LONDON 
A BRANCH, 3, ALFRED PLACE, BEDFORD SQUARE, 
W.C.—Subscriptions received, and every information afforded on 
application to J. COLEY BROMFIELD, 
Hon. Secretary for London. 


*,* The beautiful Engraving in Line of “The Playground,” after 
T. W Bow R.A., is a es delivered on receipt of cabecvigtion, 


IRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL MUSICAL 
yeerty Ay, sit Page = THE pa He THE GENERAL 
HOSPITAL, A MBER 1, , 1858.—DETAILED 
PROGRA AMALES, med full aon as xa the Performances, 
Prices of Admiss' ssion to the Hall, Strangers’ Committee, Days of 
Rallot for priority of ¢ Cen — selection of Places, Special Railway 
‘Arrangements, Lodgings, are now Cueeas and may be had 
GRATIS on Laer veg eto Mr. SCENT HO LL, Secretary to the 
Committee, Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham, who will also afford any 
other information desired. 








OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MEN} ES, AND 
OF SCIENCE APPLIED TO THE AR’ 
DIRECTOR. 
Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, D.C.L., M.A., F.R.S., &c. 
During the Session 1858-59, which will commence on the 4th Octo- 
ver, the * foowiny pel og OF at ean AND PRACTICAL 
a ee HD INS wilLbe give! 
A.W. ai, bag * amd &e. 
y John Percy, M. D., 
By T. H. ftusley, FR 8. 
. ‘cae jr. ‘Warington W. Ean MA., F.R.S. 


n 





aaa echanies “By Hobe 
7. pes Mee! rar “By Aes Willis, M.A., F.R.S. 
nysics. By G. G. Stokes, M.A., F.R.S. 
fustrection in Mechanical Drawing, by ~ Binns. 
The fee for Matricula’ —_ laboratories) is 
3/., in one sum, on entrance, or ty annual pm ents 
Pupils are received in the Roya! al College . ow EE ithe labora- 
tory of the — under the direction of Dr. Hofmann, at a fee of 
10), for the term ree months. The — fee is charged in the 
pepe, ap Taboratiey, under the directio 
te courses of 1 are issued at 1/., 1l. l0s., and 27. each. 
ome in the Gocen’ 's or the East India Company’ 3 service, her 
aey’ Consuls, acting g agents and managers, may obtain 
tickets at ft reduced charges. 


Certificated schoolmasters, il teachers, and — Be engaged in 
education, are also admitted’ to the lectures at reduced 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has an vinet Exhibi- 
bs and others have also been established. 
prospectus and information,apply at the Museum of Practical 


one Jermyn Street, London. 
“TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
MENT of SCIENCE.—The ext MEETING will be held at 
LEEDS, commencing on W ESD. SEPTEMBER 22, 1858, 

- under the Presidency of RICHARD OWEN M.D. D.C.L. V.P.R.S. 
tion Room will be in Ee tere 


The Rece} 
to be read to the shor i 








Notices 0 ee inten: 
i whether or not the Author will 
Pree at at the’ e"Mecting, ma ressed. to aie S 





y .be addressed 
Assistant General Secreta: 

or to the I Re, Thomas Hincks, Thomas Wilson Beg 
Ward Local Secre Leeds, 


? ” 


W. Sykes 


JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
4, Queen Street Place, 
v pper Thames Street, London. 





13, CLIFTON GARDENS, MAIDA HILL. 
(Remoyed from St. Mary’s Terrace.) 
ADIES’ SELECT CLASSES—not more than 


Twelve in each Class. 
Principals, 
SIGNOR and SIGNORA G. CAMPANELLA (née Lindley). 
Profegors. 
Vocal Music and Italian—Signor G. Campanell 
Piano—Sterndale Bennett and Miss Van der Perrin. 
Landscape Painting—David Cox. 
Drawing—Signora Cam la. 
¥French—Mons. Bourgeois. 
German— Herr pegs i 
tnglish Language ani rature—Signora Campanella. 
History—Signor N. Minola. ve “a 





The Classes R: 
WEEK in n OCTORER ag; At the 


Ss or in gchpilie oe or Families, ma addressed to. Signor 
G. CAMPANELLA, at his Residence, 13, Stes tate. ed 


QECOND-HA -HAND BOOKS.—Now Ready, 
Hani post, free if ¢1,8| CATALOGUE OF. STANDAR: ’s 


Topography, many in han indings.— W: 
Sons, 74, Onna eater City en Established 1809. 


Kee for TOURISTS, as. 6d. = The 


aiial POCKET SIPHONIA, or Wa’ 
baths, -beds, cushi 
Post Office Orders payable to EDMISTON & SON, 69, Strand. 








atis, 





ied ene pocket or on saddle portale fo folding | 


after the Holidays, the FIRST | 
Lessons in 


ae» Books of Prints, 5 
Saiege m & 


QUEEN'S, UNIVERSITY IN 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWA’ 
Se: 858—9. 


On FRIDAY, the 22nd of OCTOBER next, an EXAMINATION 
will be held for the Matriculation of Students in the Faculties of 
LAW, and MEDICIN wees | in the Departments of CIVIL 


ARTs, 
ENGINEERING, and AGRIC 
1 Matriculation icontesiion will be held before the 
close of the First Term, but the last Matriculation Examination in 
the Faculty of Medicine will take place on the 24th of November. 

The Examinations for Scholarships will commence on Tuesday, the 
19th of October. The Council have the power of conferring at these 
Examinations Ten Senior pee of the value of 40/. each, 
viz. :—Seven in the Facult sae Arts, Twoin the Faculty of Medicine, 
and One in the Faculty of and Forty-five Junior Scholarships, 
viz. :—Fi nin Literature and Vifteen in Science, of the value of 
241. each; Six_in Medicine, Three in Law, an wo in Civil 
Engineering, of the value of 307. each; and Four in Agriculture, of 
the value of 15!. each. 

The Council is also empowered to award at i same Examination 
several Prizes, varying in value from 10/. to 

The Queen’s College, Galway, is a College = the Queen’s Univer- 
sity in Ireland, and the Certificates of the Council are received for 

he purposes 0! uation in Arts, Law, and Medicine, by the 
Senate of the University of London. 

Prospectuses, contalatae full information as to the subjects of 
examination and courses of instruction, may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Registrar. 

By order of the President, 
WILLIAM LUPTON, 
Galway, 10th July, 1858. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
Lessee, Mr. E. T. SMITH. 


AREWELL NIGHTS OF MR. JAMES 
noe igs rior to his Le a for the U NITED STATES, 
Om LUMBIA, Fraser’s River, e SANDWICH 
IstaNnpDs, an We “Avkraatian Cotonres) who will APPEAR for 
POSITIV ELY SIX NIGHTS ONLY. 
n aaa August 23, will be performed the much admired 


Play 0 INGOMAR. 
Ingomar (his original character), Mr. James Anderson; Parthenea, 


Miss Elswort 2 
y> E LADY OF LYONS. Claude Melnotte, Mr. James 
ee ae Miss Elsworthy. 

‘Wedne Shakespeare's Trasedy of MACBETH. Macbeth, 
Mr. James Anerson acduff, Mr. Reynolds ; Lady Macbeth, Miss 


Elsworthy. 
furday, August 28, for the Benefit of MR.JAMES ANDERSON, 
and being his Last Aj pearance. 
ffice open from 11 till 5 o'clock daily, under the direction of 
Mr. E. Chatterton, where bear yen and places may be obtained, and at 
all the Libraries and Booksellers. 


IRELAND. 


M.A., Registrar. 








Adapted to the of the Professional Teacher, and equall: 
7 Pu"bevised for Self. Instruction. opine tn 


Just published, price 5s. 6d. ' 
AVET’S LE LIVRE DU MAITRE; 


Traduction francaise de tous les thémes, 
French Class-Book,”’ soronee de dictées, de questionnaires, et 
= notes grammaticales, littéraires, historiques géographiques, 

— a fournir des sujets intéressants de lecture, de conversation 
e composition. 
London: Dulau & Co.; W. Allan; Simpkin & Co. 


ou, 
&c., du “ Complete 





FRENCH IN ONE VOLUME. 
Tenth Thousand, large 8vo. strongly bound, price 7s. 


AVET’S COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS- 
BOOK is the only work required by beginners, oe also 
adapted % the most advanced Students. It contains—l. A Practical 
Reader. 2. A French and English et gh of the Words in the 
Reader, 3. Voc abularies of Dail se. 4. Accidence and Syntax, 
exhibiting a comparison between the Two Languages. 5. French 
Lessons illustrative of all the Idioms. 6. Progressive Exercises. 7. 
Conversations upon all Topics. 8. English Selections (with French 
Notes), to be translated into French. 

“We have seen no other book so well calculated to make a com- 

ete modern French scholar as M. Havet’s admirable and compre- 

ensive work. "—English Journal of Education. 

“M. Havet 's popu ‘French Class-Book’ is by far the most solid 
and Leer P ction of its kind. It contains the rudiments, the 
usual practice, and the niceties of the language, all in one volume, 
lucidly arranged, and set forth with an intimate knowledge of what 
is pathos ee and what i is difficult to English students of French.’’—Conti- 


“No tsipeng® can do sites to this admirable work : to be appre- 
ciated it must be seen.” —Military Spectator. 


London: Dulau & Co.; W. Allan; Simpkin & Co. 





NEW VOLUME OF bt pe ELLICOTT’S COMMENTARIES 
ON ST. PAUL'S waves LES. 
This Day, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


| (RITICAL AND GRAMMATICAL COM- 


MENTARY ON ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE THESSA- 
LONIANS. With a Revised Translation. By CHARLES J. ELLI- 
COTT, B.D.,-Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London. 

Already published, 
I. GALASIARS, 7s. 6d. Il. EERESTANS, 7s. 6d. 
PASTORAL EPISTLES, 10s 
Iv. PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSIANS, @ PHILEMON, 10s. 6d. 


London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





In a few days, Royal 8vo. upwards of 700 pages; 


NATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE AND SURGICAL. 

By HENRY GRAY, F.R.S., Lecturer on Anatomy at St. 

bee: ’s Hospital. This Work is illustrated by nearly 400-large 
cuts, from original Drawings chiefly from Nature, by H. V. 
Gears: M.D., late Demonstrator of Anatomy at St. rge’s 


Hospital. 
London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


This day, Octavo, 16s. 


TUDIES AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
“ GREAT REBELLION.” ay JOHN LANGTON SANFORD, 

of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister- 
1. From Tudor to Stuart. 2. Puritanism : Religious and Social. 
3. Antecedents and First Years of King Charles. 4. Early Life of 
Ohiver payee 5. Copatsationst Returns to the Long Parlia- 
ent. 6. 8 and 7. Parliamentary “Royalism. 8. The 
} Farl of Essex. 9. Long- 10. Cavalier and Round- 

| head Letters: 


London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 








m Moor. 





CRUDEN'S CONCORDANCE. 
Seventeenth Edition, imperial 8yo. cloth, with portrait, 12s. 


COMPLETE CONCORDANCE TO THE 

HOLY SCRIPTURES OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTA- 
MENT;; or, a Dictionary and Alphabetical Index to the Bible, to 
which is added, a Seer to the — s called Apocrypha. New 
edition, carefully revised an the Holy Scriptures. To 
which is added on original Life 0 of the ‘hut or. . 


London: William Tegg & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 





18mo. half-bound, illustrated, 6d. free by post. 
rTEGG'S FIRST BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY FOR 


CHILDREN, designed for the use of Families and Schools ; 
containing lessons "in the elements of ne Geography, and 
Statistics, adapted for the Young of both sexes. 

Uniform with theabove. 
TEGG’S FIRST BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 6d. 
TEGG’S SECOND BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 6d. 
London: William Tegg & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 





Fourth Edition, 18mo. cloth, 1s. free by post. 
UYS JUVENILE LETTER-WRITER ; being 


Model Letters for the Use of Schools and Families, ‘intende a 
to assist Children and Youth in their First Attempts at Epistolary 
Correspondence. By JOSEPH GUY, Jun., of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 


London: William Tegg & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 





4to. fancy boards, 1s. 6d. 
WONT AND I WILL. By the Author of 


“ Our Children.” Illustrated with Eight large Coloured Plates. 
London: William Tegg & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 


ALEXANDER FINDLAY’S, F.R.G.S., POPULAR 
ATLASE 





Greatly reduced. 


A COMPARATIVE ATLAS OF AN CIENT 
AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 54 Maps, coloured ; showing-the 
various Divisions of the World, as known to hy Ancients, and their 
pence ee | Sites and Boundaries in Modern Coun tries: deriv 
from the most Authentic Sources. With an Index in two parts. By 

ALEXANDER G. FINDLAY, F.R.G.8. Royal 4to. 20s. 


A MODERN ATLAS, forming a complete Com- 
ndium phy. Exhibiting, in 32 Maps, coloured, the Extent, 
ivisions, Physical and Political Arrange: ements of every Country in 
the known V orld ; and aged the latest Discoveries. With a 
copious Index. Royal 8v. 


A CLASSICAL ATLAS, to illustrate ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY ; comprised in 25 Maps, coloured, showing the various 
Divisions of the World as known to the Ancients. With a copious 
Index to the Ancient and Modern Names. Royal 8yo. 9. 

A JUNIOR ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY; containing 13 Maps, coloured; with a copious Index, 
adapted for the use of Schools. Royal 8yo. 5s. 

A JUNIOR ATLAS OF MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY; containing 17 Maps, coloured; with a copious Index. 
adapted for the use of Schools. Royal 8vo. 5s. 

London: William Tegg & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 





Just published, 


ELL MARTIN: an American Tale of Real 
Life. By T.S. ARTHUR, Author of “‘ The Maiden ;” “ The 
Wife ;” “The Mother;” &c. Foolscap 8vo. illuminated covers, 
price 1s. 
HE GOOD TIME COMING. By T. S&. 
ARTHUR, Author of “The Maiden ;" rth cag Wife ;” “ The 
Mother;” &c. Price Is. boards ; 2s. cloth, post fre 
“ This is a good and useful story, * * * * the Shes is well brought 
out ; and, in spite of the style, deserves to be read.""—Atheneum. 
Hodson & Son, 22, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 





Just published, 
N ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


containing 24 Maps; constructed by W. HUGHES, and edited 
by G. LONG. New 2 ion, with coloured Outlines, and an Index 
of Places. Imp. 8yo. 12s. 6d. 


A GRAMMAR SCHOOL ATLAS OF CLAS- 
SICAL GEOGRAPHY. The ney constructed by W. HUGHES, 
and edited by G. LONG. Imp. 8yo. 5s. New edition, with coloured 
Outlines. 

This edition has been ar hg revised, and is improved by the 
addition of coloured outlin: 


London: W hittakor & Co.; and George Bell. 





In 8vo. price 15s. the Fourth Edition of 


OMERI ILIAS. From a carefully corrected 
Text, with copious ENGLISH NOTES, a the 
Grammatical Construction, the Manners _ Customs, ti ytho- 
logy and Antiquities of the Heroic Ages. By the Rev. WILLIAM 
TROLLOPE, M.A., of a College, Cantriige, and formerly 
one of the Masters of Christ's Hospital. 
Rivingtons; Longman & Co.; Hamilton & Co.; Se & Co.; 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.; T. Fellowes; and E. Will 





NEW EDITION OF HERSCHEL’S OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 
In 8vo. with numerous Plates and Woodcuts, price 18s. cloth. 


UTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. By Srr Joun 
F. W. HERSCHEL, Bart., K.H. Member of the Institute of 
France, &e. The Fifth Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected to 
the existing state of astronomical science. 
Uniform with the above, in 8vo. price 18s. cloth. 


Sm J. HERSCHEL’S ESSAYS from the 
> Edinburgh” and “ Quarterly Reviews ;” with Addresses and other 
ieces. 
ge * London: Longman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 
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SCIENTIFIC WORKS 


PRINTED FOR WALTON & MABERLY, 
28, UPPER GOWER STREET, AND 27, IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





ERICHSEN’S SCIENCE AND ART 
OF SURGERY. 


Being a Treatise on Surgical Injuries, Diseases, and 
Operations. 


BY JOHN ERICHSEN, 
Professor of Surgery in University College, and Surgeon to 
University College Hospital. 


Second Edition, revised and much enlarged. Ilustrated 
with 400 Wood Engrayings. 8vo. 1l, ds. 


WALSHE’'S PRACTICAL TREATISE 
ON DISEASES OF THE LUNGS 
AND HEART, 


Their Symptoms, Treatment, and Physical Diagnosis. 


BY W. H. WALSHE, M.D., 
Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine and Ctinical 
Medicine in University College, London. 


Second Edition, revisedandmuchenlarged. One vol. 12s.6d. 


QUAIN ON DISEASES OF THE 
RECTUM. 


Being a series of Clinical Lectures. 
BY RICHARD QUAIN, F.RB.S., 


Professor of Clinical Surgery in University College. 
Second Edition, with additions. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


SANITARY SCIENCE, ITS PAST 
AND PRESENT STATE. 


The address at the Meeting of the British Medical 
Association, July 1857. 8vo. 1s. Sewed. 


MORTON’S SURGICAL ANATOMY 
OF THE PRINCIPAL REGIONS OF THE 
HUMAN BODY. 

1 vol. Royal 8vo. coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 21s. cloth. 


DR. QUAIN’S ANATOMY. 


Edited by Dr. SHARPEY and Mr. ELLIS, 
Professors of Anatomy and Physiology in University College, London. 
Illustrated by 400 Engrayings on Wood. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 3vols.small8vo. 1J, 11s. 6d. 
cloth lettered. 


ELLIS’S DEMONSTRATIONS OF 
ANATOMY. 


Being a Guide to the Dissection of the Human Body. 


BY GEORGE VINER ELLIS, 
Professor of Anatomy in University College, London. 


Fourth Edition, Small 8vo, 12s. 6d. cloth. 


KIRKES’S HANDBOOK OF 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


BY WILLIAM SENHOUSE KIRKES, M.D., 
Assistant Physician to Bartholomew’s Hospital. 


Many Illustrations. Third Edition. Small 8vo, 12s.6d. cloth. 


BALLARD ON PAIN AFTER FOOD; 
ITS CAUSES AND TREATMENT. 


BY EDWARD BALLARD, M.D., London, 
Lecturer on the Practice of Medicine at the School of Medicine 
adjoining St. George’s Hospital. 


12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


BALLARD’S PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS OF 


DISEASES OF THE ABDOMEN. 


BY EDWARD BALLARD, M.D. 
12mo. 7s, 6d. cloth, 





HANDBOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 


For the Use of Students. 
BY WILLIAM GREGORY, M.D., 

Late Professor of Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh. 
Illustrated by Engravings on Wood. Fourth Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Complete in 1 volume, 
small 8vo. 18s. cloth. 


*,* Sold also in 2 volumes (separately) as under :— 


InorGanic Cuemistry. 6s. 6d. cloth, 
Organic Cuemistry. 123. 


HANDBOOK OF NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


BY DR. LARDNER. 
Forming a Complete Course of Natural Philosophy. 
In 4 Vols. Price 20s. Sold separately as under :— 


cE a ene Oe Vom 
AND HEAT, 202 Illustrations, .s O2¢ Volume, 52. 
One Volume, 5s. 


OPTICS, with’290 Illustrations". 
AND ACOUSTICS, 395 ineoatiens | One Volume, &e. 


ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, 
PHYSICAL OPTICS; 
OR, THE NATURE AND PROPERTIES OF LIGHT. 
A Descriptive and Experimental Treatise. 
BY RICHARD POTTER, M.A., 


Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in University 
College, London. 


100 Illustrations. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 


The Author’s object has been to supply the want of a 
descriptive, experimental, and popular treatise on Physical 
Optics, showing how the greater number of the most im- 
portant and beautiful experiments may be tried with 
homely and inexpensive apparatus, 


POPULAR GEOLOGY. 


BY DIONYSIUS LARDNER, D.C.L. 
(From ‘The Museum of Science and Art.’’) 
201 Dlustrations, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


GARROD’S ESSENTIALS 


OF MATERIA MEDICA, THERAPEUTICS, 
AND THE PHARMACOPGIAS. 
For the Use of Students and Practitioners. 
BY ALFRED BARING GARROD, M.D., 


Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics in University 
College, London. 


Feap. 8vo. 6s, 6d. cloth. 


ANIMAL PHYSICS: 


OR, THE BODY AND ITS FUNCTIONS FAMILIARLY 
EXPLAINED. 


BY DR. LARDNER. 
One Volume, 520 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. cloth. 

“We can strongly recommend this volume, perfect in 
accuracy and arrangement, as affording an excellent, yet 
strictly popular view of Ani Physics—a subject which, 
we doubt not, must now become a of general educa- 
tion. , It is profusely illustrated with well-executed wood- 
cuts ; and, from its completeness throughout, we expect 
to see it adopted as a text-book in schools of pre- 
liminary instruction for those who are to be educated 
for any of the learned professions.”—Dublin Quarterly 
Journal of Medical Science, 


QUAIN & WILSON’S 
ANATOMICAL PLATES. 


A Series of Anatomical Plates in Lithography. 
Cheap Issue, at the following very low prices :— 
Plain. 


NERVES. 

VISCERA. 32 Plates a 

BONES and LIGAMENTS. 30 Plates ,, 
The Work complete, containing 201 

Royal folio, half-bound morocco, price 5. 

coloured, 





ees 


ILLUSTRATED WORKs. 








WITH COLOURED ENGRAVINGS, AND NUMEROVs 
WOODCUTS, 


BY JOHN LEECH. 


—~—. 


M R SPONGE’S SPORTING 

TOUR. By the Author of “ Handley Cross,” &¢ 

With coloured Engravings, &c. By JOHN LEECH. On; 
vol. 8vo. price 14s, 


H{ANDLEY CROSS; OR, MR. 


JORROCKS’S HUNT. With coloured Engravings, 
&c. By JOHN LEECH. §8yo. price 18s. ’ 


ASK MAMMA; OR, THE 

RICHEST COMMONER IN ENGLAND. By the 
Author of ‘Sponge’s Tour,” ‘Handley Cross,” &¢, 
Ulustrated with Thirteen Coloured Engravings and nume. 
rous Woodcuts by JOHN LEECH. §8vo. price lds, 


(THE COMIC HISTORY OF 

ENGLAND. By GILBERT A. A’ BECKETT. 
Coloured Engravings and Woodcuts. Handsomely bound 
in two vols. price 21s, 


THE COMIC HISTORY OF 


: ROME. ByG. A. A’ BECKETT. Coloured Engray- 
i and Woodcuts, Handsomely bound in cloth, price 
% 


S aeienmmamennal 


[EZECH’S PICTURES OF LIFE 


AND CHARACTER. From the Collection of Mr. 
Punch. In Two handsome Folio Volumes, price 12s. each. 


Y OUNG TROUBLESOME; OR, 

MASTER JACKY’S HOLIDAYS. By JOHN 
Fo aan A Series of Plates; price 5s. 6d. plain; 7s. 6d, 
coloured, 








BY RICHARD DOYLE. 


——_¢————— 


HE FOREIGN TOUR OF 


MESSRS. BROWN, JONES, AND ROBINSON. 
What they saw and did in Belgium, Germany, Swit- 
—- and Italy. A handsome 4to. volume, cloth extra, 
price 21s, 


M ANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF 

THE ENGLISH. With Extracts by PERCIVAL 
LEIGH from “ Pres’ Diary.” Elegantly bound in half- 
morocco, price lds. 





LIFE AND TIMES OF OLIVER 

GOLDSMITH. By JOHN FORSTER. With # 
Illustrations, after Designs by StanFizLp, Macuisz, &c. 
Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d, 


TD OMESTIC HABITS OF THE 
ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. By Sir GARDNER 
WILKINSON. And a TREATISE ON HIEROGLY- 
PHICS. By SAMUEL BIRCH. Numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 





London ; Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street- 
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RECENT WORKS This day is published, price 10s. 6d. Vol. VII. of 
SUITABLE FOR FAMILIES AND Boox socrettzs,| JT VES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND 


Sal cece AND ENGLISH PRINCESSES CONNECTED WITH THE REGAL 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBR ARY, SUCCESSION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 


Brtmont’s Lirk of WELLINGTON. Containing the Conctvsrow of the Biography of Mary Srvart. 
Lirg ix 4 Moravian SETTLEMENT. 


DomENECH’s Missionary ADVENTURES. Ww Q 
JgaFFRESON’S ENGLisH NovELists. WittiaM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Lorp Hastrnes’ Private JourNaL. 
Lirg oF M. A. Scurmmet PENNICE. 


Massgy’s History or ENGLAND. This day is published, price 6d. with plan of the Gardens, and numerous woodcuts, 
Ovx-aND-TWENTY.—RvuMovR. 


oj AN OFFICIAL GUIDE-BOOK 
CaRLYLE’s TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN, 
Lectures oy Puants. By E. Twinrna. TO THE 


Suytn’s Ascent or TENERIFFE. 
Tur Lapres or Brvzer Hotiow. ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 
Rggs’s a OF a 
Froupr’s History or ENGLAND. ) 
Deamants a FROM — LatITUDEs. BY D. W. MITCHELL, B.A., F.LS., 
| Araco’s Lives or Eminent Men. Secre to the Society. 
I E Waurte’s Monto in YORKSHIRE. ame ict ine 


y the Forstzr’s BroGRaPuicaL Essays. London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street ; and at the Gardens in the Regent's Park. 
” &e, 








WIsEMAN’S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PoPEs. 
ume. aa By W. G. Lg a 
: A Woman’s THouGuHts aBout WomeEN. 
SzasivE Stupres. By G. H. Lewis. NEW WORK BY DR. LINDLEY. 
Bucxie’s History oF Crivinization. 
Fst TRAVELS IN capensng — 
GuizoT’s MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN TIME, ‘ a, . 
OF Tug OXONIAN IN THELEMARKEN. This day is published, price 1s. 
ETT F Mervyn CiitHEROE.—Dr. THORNE. 


; H —YE YzaR. 2D a 
- Vu" "Norne News DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY: 
LivinGsToner’s TRAVELS IN AFRICA. 
Scrorz’s Gronoay or CENTRAL FRANCE. OR .THE ART OF DESCRIBING PLANTS 
Apvo.pxvus’s Letters FroM SPAIN. . a x 
OF ‘Tou Brown’s Scuoon Days. Correctly in Scientific Language, for Self-Instruction and the Use of Schools. 
Narrer’s Lirz or Naprer. 
Anpromepa. By Caries KINGSLEY. By PROFESSOR LINDLEY, F.R.S. 
THE HErrs or CHEVELBIGH. 
Banru’s TRaveLs IN Avaica. Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Ssteet. 
Lewes’s BioGRaPHICAL PHILOSOPHY. * 
eer =e Lire oF yg en ANGELO, 
Huc’s CHRIsTIANITY IN CHINA. is . r s , 
Eipun’s Live o» De. Kann: This day is published in crown 8vo. price 12s, illustrated with numerous Plans, Sections, and Sketches of Gardens 
aio ge Heroporvs. and General Objects. 
Brock’s Mzemortat oF HAVELOCK. 
CurisTtoFFEL’s Lire or ZWwINGLtt. 44 
Cassmongae's Jame ov Sve HOW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN. 
Acne ae ee ioe. INTENDED AS A GENERAL GUIDE IN CHOOSING, FORMING, OR IMPROVING AN ESTATE. 
nS c renmce F Ry cactane (From a Quarter of an Acre to a Hundred Acres in extent.) 
Moytaiene. By Bayie St. Jonn. 
ene ees OF THE WALDENSES. By EDWARD KEMP, 
ARCLAY’S RESIDENCE IN JERUSALEM. . 
Mundt Oe tte Bo Seackiaxs, Landscape Gardener, Birkenhead Park, 


Puitie PaTERNosTER.—QuIts ! “« re 6 a: - . : , 
Dewavn ‘Pemnsce.— ‘tice: Weim Nive, Mr. Kemp’s ‘ How to Lay Out a Garden’ is the best work on Practical Landscape Gardening which has appeared 


Essays, By Masson, SPENCER, AND Haxwanp. yar a oueey, Be rae being much increased by an extraordinary number of excellent instructive woodcuts. 
Scorr’s Domestic ARCHITECTURE. 
Porms. By ADELAIDE PROCTER. 


Sermons. By Gurnee, Mavurick, anv Caren. Also by the Same Author, Price 2s. in cloth. 
WittiaM THE Conqueror. By Napier. 4 


Farnys o0 2mmre Own PIRasiDs THE HANDBOOK OF GARDENING. 


4&@ Fresh Copies of the above, and every other Work of OF PE 
Pelee 1 iby Re nN ey NTSTORY, FOR THE USE RSONS WHO POSSESS A SMALL GARDEN, 


BIOGRAPHY, RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRA- The Eleventh Edition, enlar i ’ 
VEL, and the HIGHER CLASS of FICTION, are % 5 a, a oe 


added as freely as Subscribers may require them. London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


The Present Rate of Increase Exceeds One Hundred Thousand 
Volumes per Annum, 














This day is published, in Four Volumes, demy 8vo. price 36s. with a copious Index, and Illustrated by 
snsarie scam 32 Steel Engravings and Numerous Woodcuts, 


Single Subscription, 
omn cone Siteriin oy. |THE POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


saniieds FROM THE EARLIEST TIME TO THE REVOLUTION OF 1688. 
First-Class Country Subscription, BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


TWO GUINEAS AND UPWARDS, In a Postscript to the Fourth Volume, which concludes this Period, the author says,—“ It is now almost the invari- 
: ‘ able custom in all competitions of students, to divide their examinations in English History into two great eras—the 
According to the Number of Volumes required. iod before the Revolution, and the more modern period. For the period to 1689, either Hume’s or Lingard’s 
istories have been cmely eee asthe works to be studied. I may venture to affirm that, in our immediate day, 
a ica Ln ae hn of @ sounder Ly ic se pres ae a ee of bs yo of — a some respects so et. 
TOWN AND VILLAGE LIBRARIE I Y e political prejudices of Hume,—the ecclesiastical convictions o gard,—render them very unsafe guides in the 
INSTITUTIONS, PHILOSOPHIG 4 jnrtEe, — hes principles of Lak pane < pede ae a Racacere | —— os —_— — want, I trust 
AND BOOK CLUBS, SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL at I have le some c to such a , by an earnest desire to present a true Ri of past events and 
TERMS, opinions, as far as I could realise them.”” For the reason thus stated, the narrative of public events, and all the sub- 
shail . yon yee op < boat tener’ beans | of the ee a a as forming a SzParaTs anD CoMPLETE 
rospectuses, with full Lists of Recent kes ORK; With which view a Cortous InpEx is 0 fc . : ; 
™ ane poo s Fo ad fries agai of The ‘Sxconp Drviston will come down to that period of the reign of her present jesty which has become a con- 
stitutional epoch in the important change of the commercial policy of the country. e author, in his Pcstscript, 
. pe ceoap pewegeners pean Pe peered pire rg sin pen terre 4 gaa mca spmmhad 
ut i) 8 
CHARLES ‘EDWARD MUDIE An interval of a month will take place between the close of Vol. IV. and the commencement of the Second Division. 
? No, XXXIII,, being the First Number of Vol. V., will be published on the 30th September, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, AND CROSS 


STREET, MANCHESTER, London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, 
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MR. TENNANT, 
MINERALOGIST BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY, 
149, STRAND, LONDON, 


Gives Practical Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. He can also supply elementary Collections of Minerals, Rocks, and Fossils, 
on the following terms :— 


100 SMALL SPECIMENS, IN CABINET WITH THREE TRAYS. . . . . : E £2 2 0 
*200 SPECIMENS, LARGER, IN CABINET WITH FIVE TRAYS ‘ ‘ . : . - 5 5 0D 
300 SPECIMENS, LARGER, IN CABINET WITH EIGHT DRAWERS _. . . ‘ ‘ 1010 0 
400 SPECIMENS, LARGER, IN CABINET WITH TWELVE DRAWERS . : . - 21:0 «0 


More extensive Collections, either to illustrate Mineralogy or Geology, at 50 to 100 Guineas each, with every requisite to assist those commencing the- 
study of these interesting branches of Science, a knowledge of which affords so much pleasure to the traveller in all parts of the world. 


* A Collection for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the recent works on Geology by Lyell, Mantell, Ansted, Page, and others, contains 200 
specimens, in a mahogany Cabinet, with five trays, comprising the following specimens, viz :— 

MINERALS which are either the components of Rocks, or occasionally imbedded in them :—Quartz, Agate, Chalcedony, Jasper, Garnet, Zeolite, 
Hornblende, Augite, Asbestus, Felspar, Mica, Talc, Tourmaline, Calcareous Spar, Fluor, Selenite, Baryta, Strontia, Salt, Sulphur, Plumbago, Bitumen, &. 

NATIVE METALS, or METALLIFEROUS MINERALS: these are found in masses, in beds, or in veins, and occasionally in the beds of rivers, 
Specimens of the following Metallic Ores are contained in the Cabinet :—Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zine, Copper, Antimony, Silver, Gold, Platina, &c. 

ROCKS : Granite, Gneiss, Mica-slate, Clay-slate, Porphyry, Serpentine, Sandstones, Limestones, Basalt, Lavas, &c. 

PALAOZOIC FOSSILS, from the Llandeilo, Wenlock, Ludlow, Devonian, and Carboniferous Rocks. 

SECONDARY FOSSILS, from the Lias, Oolite, Wealden, and Cretaceous Groups. 

TERTIARY FOSSILS, from the Woolwich, Barton, and Bracklesham Beds, London Clay, Crag, &c. 
In the more expensive Collections some of the specimens are rare, and all more select. 














EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE COLLECTION OF MINERALS. 


Mr. TENNANT bought at the Stowe Sale the Duke of Buckingham’s Collection of Minerals, which he has greatly enriched by a Collection of 
Coloured Diamonds, Australian Gold, and many other specimens of great value and interest. The Collection, eonsisting of 3,000 specimens, is in two 
cabinets, each containing thirty drawers, with a glass case on the top for large specimens, and is offered at £2000. Such a Collection is well adapted for 
any public Institution, or for any Gentleman taking an interest in Mining pursuits. 





At King’s College, London, Lectures on Mineralogy are given on Wednesday and Friday Mornings, from Nine to Ten o'clock, from October to Christinas, 
to which the public are admitted on paying the College Fee of £2 2s. 


MINERALOGY.—The Course commences with a description of the Physical and Chemical characters of Minerals in general. 

The principal simple Minerals are next separately considered, and the readiest mode of distinguishing them described. 

The course of instruction includes a minute description of all the substances entering into the composition of Rocks, and of those minerals which 
are also used in the Arts; illustrated by an extensive collection of characteristic specimens, and diagrams of the principal crystalline forms, &c. 

GEOLOGY.—(TuE Lectures COMMENCE IN JANUARY AND TERMINATE IN May.)—Lent Term.—Descriptive Geology. Fee £2 12s. 6d. 

Easter TERM.—The practical application of Geology to Engineering, Architecture, Agriculture, and Mining. Fee £1 11s. 6d., or £3 13s. 6d. for 
the two Terms. 

The Students are accompanied by the Professor to the Museum of Economic Geology, the British Museum, and other public institutions, and also 
on excursions into the country. 





SOPWITH’S GEOLOGICAL MODELS. 


THESE models are constructed of various kinds of wood. fitted together from actual measurements of the Strata in the Coal and Lead Mining Districts 
of the North of England. The upper part of each model represents the surface of the ground,—the sides exhibit four vertical sections, each of which cor- 
responds with the sections usually drawn in geological works, and the base of each model represents a horizontal plane at a certain depth under the sur- 
face, according to the scale of the model. 

To students in Geology, and others interested in Mineral Districts, these models afford a clearer idea of Geological Phenomena than ordinary plans 
and sections, presenting a fac-simile of the objects represented, which can be studied in every variety of position, and thus exhibit and explain the subter- 
ranean, as well as surface relations of the various Strata, Beds of Coal, and Mineral Veins. 

The models illustrate the Nature of Stratification ; Valleys of Denudation; Succession of Coal Seams in the Newcastle Coal Field ; Strata of 
Adjacent Lead Mine Districts ; the effects produced by Faults or Dislocations ; Intersections of Mineral Veins, &c. ; and are accompanied with a letter- 
press description, by T. Sopwirn, Esq., F.R.S., Memb. Inst. C. E., Author of ‘‘ A Treatise on Isometrical Drawing,” &c. 


Sold in Cases, bound and lettered to resemble large octavo, quarto, or folio volumes, by J. TENNANT, Geologist &c., 149, Strand, London. 
Set of Six Models, 3 inches square £2 0s. Twelve Models, 3 inches square £4 Os. 
The same, 4 inches square 2 10 The same, 4 inches square 5 0 


It may be proper to observe, that the train of investigation which is required to study these models is wholly apart from the theoretical researches 


which extend to the original formation of rocks, and is confined to such facts as are open to every day observation, and of which no doubt can 
possibly exist. ‘ 


The description of the models can be had separate, price 1s. 6d. 





MODELS OF CRYSTALS IN GLASS AND WOOD. 
To illustrate the section on Crystallography and Mineralogy in ‘‘ Orr's Circle of the Sciences,” 
BY THE REV. WALTER MITCHELL, M.A., AND PROFESSOR TENNANT. 





Scientific and other Institutions can be supplied with Mr. WatTFRHOUsE HAawkins’s GEoLoGIcAL RESTORATIONS of the Extinct ANIMALS— 


Pterodactyle, Ig don, Megalosaurus, Pl rus (two species), Ichthyosaurus, and Labyrinthodon,—seven models, reduced to a scale of one inch to a 
foot, from those at the Crystal Palace. Price £5 5s. Packing case, if for the country, 8s. 6d. extra. 


a 
All the recent Works relating to Mineralogy, Geology, Conchology, and Chemistry, also Geological Maps, Models, Diagrams, Hammers, Blowpi 
oe ‘ » i n ‘ rs, Blowpipes, 
Magnifying Glasses, Acid Bottles, &., can be supplied to the Student in these interesting ieciebes of Science, rt J. TENNANT, MrneERALoGIST BY 
APPOINTMENT TO HER Masesty, 149, Strand, London. 


August, 1858, 
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The Works of Francis Bacon, Baron of Veru- 
lam. Collected and Edited by James Sped- 
ding, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge; 
Robert L. Ellis, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; and D. Devon Heath, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Vol. V. (Longman.) 

Tus volume finishes the translation of 

Bacon’s philosophical works, begun in 

the previous one, and thus completes the 

first of the three parts into which this valu- 
able edition is divided. The whole body of 

Bacon’s philosophic thought is now acces- 

sible to the English reader, in a most con- 

venient, attractive, and instructive form. 

Having already described the general merits 

of the edition, we need only say that the 

volumes are handsomely ev and evince 

in every page the painstaking and conscien- 
tious fidelity of the editors, in the execution 
of their noble but laborious task. This is 
shown not only in the arrangement of the 
numerous treatises, in their separate intro- 
ductions and valuable illustrative notes, but 
in the rare accuracy of the text,—a point too 
often neglected by learned and accomplished 
editors. Our readers will probably remem- 
ber the general division of Bacon’s writings 
adopted by Messrs. Ellis and Spedding,—that 
into Philosophical, Professional, and Occa- 
sional. The first part of this division, which 
is just completed, occupies five volumes. 
These volumes contain the whole of Bacon’s 
philosophical treatises and fragments, those 
originally written in Latin being accom- 
panied by translations. The versions, which 
are new, and admirably executed, fill two 
volumes, the fourth published a few months 
ago, and the fifth just out. This last volume 
contains the concluding books of the “ De 
Augmentis Scientiarum,” with a number of 
the smaller treatises connected with the “ In- 
stauratio Magna,” the majority of them in- 
tended, indeed, as contributions to its third 
division, that of “ Natural and Experimental 
History.” It also contains a well-arranged 
index to the philosophical works. 

In noticing the first volume of this edition 
we discussed the Baconian method of induc- 
tion, pointing out—what has of late been 
commonly recognised —its incompleteness 
and comparative inefficiency as an instru- 
ment of discovery. The completion of his 
philosophical works affords us an opportunity 
of saying something about Bacon as a philo- 
sophic reformer and founder of a new era in 
the history of science. This is the more 
necessary, as there has been a growing 
tendency of late to measure Bacon’s merit as 
a thinker bythe technical rules he laid down 
for conducting the process of induction, than 
which a more false, narrow, and injurious 
standard could scarcely be found. Tried by 
such a test he must necessarily appear as a 
very small philosopher indeed. These tech- 
nical rules show a quick and delicate percep- 
tion, and ingenious and subtle mind, but 
scarcely anything beyond. The details are 
sufficiently original, but there is nothing 
very new or striking in the leading points 
of the process itself. Lord Macaulay has 
familiarised most readers with this fact by 
his ae seep, Bhegrsnstss of the plain man 
who finds his stomach out of order, and 
discovers by the Baconian process of induc- 

tion, that this is the result of eating mince 





= But the noble essayist in his brilliant 
ut superficial description, both underrates 
and overrates the second book of the “ Novum 
Organum.” He affirms that’ the analysis it 
contains of the inductive process is perfect, 
but denies that it is of any value. Neither 
statement is correct. The analysis is by no 
means perfect, nor is it altogether useless. 
Had it been more complete it would have 
been more valuable. The most serious mis- 
takes are continually made even by sagacious 
scientific inquirers from neglecting some of 
the rules which a perfect induction supposes. 
It may be allowed, however, that Bacon 
himself was rather disposed to exaggerate 
the importance of what he had accomplished 
in the second part of his great work, though 
he did not fall into the mistake made 
by his critic of considering it perfect. 
The analysis is not only incomplete, 
as a whole, but obscure and redundant in 
its details, and altogether of little real use 
as a scientific instrument. When closely 
studied in the light of the accurate pro- 
cesses and splendid discoveries of modern 
science, these deficiencies of Bacon’s ex- 
position necessarily appeared all the more 
striking and apparent, and a re-action of 
opinion with regard to his position and cha- 
racter as a philosophic reformer naturally 
followed. Blind admiration was succeeded 
by unjust depreciation. For more than 
a century, during which his writings 
were little studied, he had been lauded as 
the founder of the inductive method and the 
father of modern science. The one point 
of induction was thus forced into special 
prominence, and when his traditional claims 
to philosophic pre-eminence were questioned, 
it became the special object of attack. On 
this narrow ground, hostile critics soon 
managed to explode the Baconian method to 
their own satisfaction at least. They de- 
scribed it as trivial and useless, as false and 
mischievous. So far from being a discovery, 
it was, they affirmed, as old as the hills; 
instead of reformation, it was retrogression. 
Not to speak of the ridicule and contempt 
which continental writers, transcendental 
and ultramontane, have in this way poured 
on the Baconian method, it has been roughly 
handled nearer home. Lord Macaulay, as 
we have seen, speaks of it as useless ; another 
able critic pronounces it a mistake; while 
Sir David Brewster, in his “ Life of Newton,” 
affirms that itis utterly destitute of merit, 
and has had no influence whatever on the 
progress of science. Excepting the last,— 
which may be dismissed as the groundless 
caprice of an able but most pugnacious 
writer, who in his judgments of bygone men 
and things is often girding at living 
opponents, — these opinions are, however, 
after all not so very extravagant or untrue. 
Bacon’s theory of induction is entitled to no 
eculiar reverence, and when canvassed in a 
ostile spirit, its shortcomings are too 
obvious to escape detection and exposure. 
The great mistake of these critics lies in 
their having adopted such a narrow stand- 
ard of judgment; in their having virtually 
made the second book of the “Novum Or- 
ganum,” the absolute test of Bacon’s merit 
as a scientific reformer. Inarriving at their 
adverse judgments they implicitly reason 
thus :—“ Bacon’s whole merit lies in the 
direction of method; his method is simply 
a theory of induction; this theory is un- 
folded in the second book of the ‘Novum 
Organum;’ it is of no great novelty or 
value. Bacon has, therefore, no special 
claim on our gratitude or respect, and has 





hitherto enjoyed a reputation which he dces 
not deserve.” The grounds of this reason- 
ing are altogether false. Bacon’s merit is 
not confined to his doctrine of method, and 
his method is by no means simply a theory 
of induction. No doubt induction of some 
sort is an essential part, but the special rules 
he has given are by no means the whole. 
The method is far wider than these rules, 
many of which are only of special and limited 
application. Those, for example, laid down 
for searching out the form or essence of 
material things, cannot be applied in their 
integrity to moral objects, but the general 
method equally includes both. Bacon ex- 
pressly tells us, that he intends that not 
only material philosophy, but the other 
sciences, logic, ethics, and politics, should be 
carried on by his method, the special rules 
being in some cases modified and expanded 
for this purpose. The cardinal point of his 
method is, in fact, the grounding of all 
science, natural and moral, in nature, and 
making experience—observation and ex- 
periment—its sovereign instrument. The 
facts of nature are his starting point, 
but these facts are to be interrogated, tor- 
tured, till they give aclue to their interpreta- 
tion. “For as in civil life,’ says Bacon, 
“the temper of a man, and the secret dis- 
positions of his mind and affections, are 
better understood when he is ruffled than 
otherwise, so the secrets of nature are better 
got out ‘by the torturing of art than when 
suffered to take their own course.” Induc- 
tion is the main instrument by which expe- 
rience is turned into science, but how this 
process is to be conducted depends partly 
on the mind of the observer and partly on 
the matter observed, only that at every step 
the results obtained must be carefully veri- 
fied. Bacon insists upon this in the first 
book of the “Novum Organum” quite as 
earnestly as in the second. In the latter he 
furnishes a number of particular rules for 
conducting the process aright: but they do 
not exhaust the subject, nor is a knowledge 
of them by any means indispensable to a 
correct and successful induction. The second 
book is not necessary to his fame. Had he 
never written it, his merit, not only as a 
thinker, but as a scientific legislator and 
guide, would have been equally rare and 
eminent. The main features of this method 
—not new in practice, but new as the car- 
dinal points of a philosophic theory—are 
inculcated with sufficient emphasis and power 
in his other writings. 

But, after all, Bacon’s greatest distinction 
is not his method. The secret of his im- 
mense influence as a scientific reformer, must 
be looked for in the general spirit and pur- 
pose of his whole philosophy. The spirit is 
one of heroic trust, of boundless confidence 
in nature, the purpose to extract her fruitful 
secrets forthe welfareof man. This spirit gives 
to his philosophic writings that marvellous 
freshness and indestructible vitality which is 
their peculiar charm. They are full of arich, 
graceful, at times'even exuberant intellectual 
life. They have atone of freedom and con- 
scious power, of daring hope and dauntless 
courage, that awakens in the reader’s mind an 
answering confidence, a thrill of gladbut unde 
fined expectation. It is impossible for Bacon 
wholly to suppress this contagious glow of 
intellectual ardour, of almost youthful exul- 
tation, beneath the studied plainness, dignity 
and sobriety of his style. The following 
aphorisms from the “Novum Organum” 
will illustrate his confidence and courage :— 

‘*No one has yet been found so firm of mind 
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and purpose as resolutely to compel himself to 
sweep away all theories and common notions, and 
to apply the understanding thus made fair and 
even to a fresh examination of particulars. Thus 
it happens that human knowledge, as we have it, 
is a mere medley and ill-digested mass, made up 
of much credulity and much accident, and also of 


the childish notions which we at first imbibed. 


**Now, if any one of ripe age, unimpaired 
senses, and well-purged mind apply himself anew 
rticulars, better hopes may 
In which point I 
promise to myself a like fortune to that of Alex- 
ander the Great; and let no man tax me with 
vanity till he have heard the end; for the thing 
which I mean tends to the putting off of all 
For of Alexander and his deed Aischines 
spake thus : ‘ Assuredly we do not live the life of 
mortal men ; but to this end were we born, that 
in after ages wonders might be told of us;’ as if 
what Alexander had done seemed to him miracu- 
lous. But in the next age Titus Livius took a 
better and a deeper view of the matter, saying in 
effect, that Alexander ‘had done no more than 
take courage to despise vain apprehensions.’ And 
a like judgment I suppose may be passed on my- 
self in future ages : that I did no great things, but 
simply made less account of things that wete ac- 
In the meanwhile, as I have 
already said, there is no hope except in a new 
birth of science; that is, in raising it regularly 
up from experience and building it afresh ; which 
no one (I think) will say has yet been done or 


to experience and 
be entertained of that man. 


vanity. 


counted great. 


thought of.” 


‘* Lastly, even if the breath of hope which blows 
on us from that New Continent were fainter than it 
is and harder to perceive, yet the trial (if we would 
not bearaspirit altogether abject) must by all means 
For there is no comparison between that 
which we may lose by not trying and by not suc- 
ceeding ; since by not trying we throw away the 
chance of an immense good, by not succeeding we 


be made. 


only incur the loss of a little human labour.” 


It is exhilarating to read these and the like 
aphorisms in which he strives to awaken 
men’s hopes, and inspire their confidence in 
the boundless resources of nature, and the 
rapid progress and glorious future dis- 
You feel. he is not 
talking at random. He has far too steadfast, 
sound and well-balanced a mind for that. 
He has ground for what he says, though you 
may not be able to see it, or he himself even 
He has visited unexplored 
regions of the intellectual mind, voyaged into 
unknown seas, and caught distant, distant 
He is the 

olumbus of thought, alone on the margin 
of a new world, standing there, not as a 
terrified traveller, but as a scientific ex- 
plorer resolved to investigate and discover, 
and, if possible, clear a way for others to enter 
in and possess the fruitful land. He was the 
first who had occupied such a position. All 
philosophers had previously been either 
t ts or slaves, founders or followers of 

espotic and arbitrary systems. In Bacon’s 
day, indeed, a certain uneasy consciousness 


coveries of science. 


to explain it. 


ence of the happy isles. 


of bon 


with philosophers of every sect and school, 


to.compress the vastness of nature within 





dage and desire for freedom is 
apparent, but it had produced little fruit. 

ome had revolted from Aristotle to follow 
Plato or Democritus, others to establish 
systems of their own; but none had boldly 
given up those fictions of the understanding, 
which had served as the foundation of rival 
theories for two thousand years, in order to 
follow simply the facts of nature. Bacon did 
this without hesitation or reserve, and hence 
the tone of health, the sense of reality, the 
spirit of confidence that pervade his writings. 

e would accept no system from others, nor 
establish any himself. He shrank with noble 
scorn from the vain attempt so common 


ietP (the very point which I object to in others) is 


the narrow limits of human thought. The 
following passage sufficiently illustrates 
his feeling in this respect :— 


‘¢ First, then, I must request men not to sup- 
pose that after the fashion of ancient Greeks, and 
of certain moderns, as Telesius, Patricius, Severi- 
nus, I wish to found a new sevt in pisceephy. 
For this is not what I am about; nor do I think 
that it matters much to the fortunes of men what 
abstract notions one may entertain concerning 
nature and the principles of things ; and no doubt 
many old theories of this kind can be revived and 
many new ones introduced, just as many theories 
of the heavens may be supposed which agree well 
enough with the phenomena and yet differ with 
each other. 

‘* But for my part I do not trouble myself with 
any such pce a ari and withal unprofitable 
matters. My purpose, on the contrary, is to try 
whether I cannot in very fact lay more firmly 
the foundations, and extend more widely the 
limits of the power and greatness of man. And 
although on some special subjects and in an in- 
complete form I am in possession of results which I 
take to be far more true and more certain, and withal 


propound. For it does not seem that the time is 
come for such an attempt.” 


Throughout he is faithful to his office as 
the servant and minister of nature. In that 
service he found the secret of present free- 
dom and the pledge of future sovereignty. 

But the aim of his philosophic writings is 
as new, noble, and inspiring as their spirit. 
This aim is to increase the power and dig- 
nity of man, by enlarging the bounds of his 
knowledge,—to give him the victory and 
dominion over nature, by discovering her 
hidden secrets. This grand aim Macaula: 
has degraded and vulgarised, by limiting it 
to the merely useful in a lower and material 
sense. This is essentially a false interpreta- 
tion. No trace of any such limitation appears 
in Bacon’s writings. It is true that he looks 
upon the furtherance of man’s welfare as the 
true end of science, but he gives to this the 
largest interpretation, as including not 
simply the supplying of his wants, the mul- 
tiplication of his comforts and pleasures ; but 
also, and pre-eminently, the satisfaction of 
those higher intellectual appetites, whose 
object is knowledge,—of those nobler passions 
that seek dominion through insight. He 
knows that the advancement of knowledge 
will secure the well-being of man, because 
knowledge is the instrument of true culture, 
of enlightened Progress, and enduring power. 
But he has no such vulgar aim as Macaulay 
supposes. He refers, indeed, with some- 
thing like contempt, to those whose main im- 
pulse is the pursuit of science, in the hope of 
immediate fruit, some great practical good. 
Macaulay, indeed, is radically incapable of 
understanding, much less of appreciating or 
sympathising with, Bacon’s lofty Se. 

he author of the “Novum Organum” dwells 
habitually in an elevation of thought, which 
his critic has never reached, breathes a 
nobler air than he has ever tasted. Bacon 
seeks knowledge for its own sake, only with 
him the distinction between true and false 
knowledge is, that the one is fruitful and the 
other is barren. Take this passage, for ex- 
ample :— 
‘Again, it will be thought, no doubt, that the 
goal and mark of knowledge which I myself set 


not the true or the best; for that the contempla- 
tion of truth is a thing worthier and loftier than 
all utility and_ magnitude of works, and that this 








long and anxious dwelling with experience and 


more fruitful, than those now received (and these | 
I have collected into the fifth part of my Instau- | 
ration), yet I have no entire or universal theory to | 





drags down the mind to earth, or rather sinks jt 
to a very Tartarus of turmoil and confusion ; ro. 
moving and withdrawing it from the serene tran. 
quillity of abstract wisdom, a condition far more 
heavenly. Now to’this I readily assent; ang 
indeed this which they point at as so much to be 
preferred, is the very thing of all others which | 
am about. For I am building in the human yp. 
derstanding a true model of the world, such as it 
is in fact, not such as a man’s own. reason would 
have it to be ; a thing which cannot be done without 
a very diligent dissection and anatomy of the world. 
But I say that those foolish and apish images of 
worlds which the fancies of men have created in 
philosophical systems, must be utterly scattered 
to the winds. Be it known then how vast a dif. 
ference there is (as I have said above) between 
| the Idols of the human mind and the Ideas of the 
| divine. The former are nothing more than arbi- 
| trary abstractions ; the latter are the creator’s own 
| stamp upon creation, impressed and defined in 

matter by true and exquisite lines. Truth, there- 
| fore, and utility are here the very same things ; 
‘and works themselves are of greater value as 
| pledges of truth than as contributing to the com. 
| forts of life.” 





The invention which Bacon regards as the 
end of science, and towards which he directed 
future inquirers, is the discovery of the laws 
and forces of nature. When discovered, 
these forces would be turned to account for 
the benefit of man, and produce results of 
which it is impossible even to dream. But 
the interpretation of nature is the great and 
immediate aim. Modern science is the exact 
fulfilment of Bacon’s plan, the natural result 
of his method. Its aim is to reach, by ob- 
servation and experiment, the elements and 
laws of nature; and in the path of that 
endeavour have sprung up those splendid 
discoveries which have already more than ful- 
filled Bacon’s daring prophecy of future good. 

Tried by this higher and truer test—the 
influence which his writings exercised on the 
progress of knowledge—Bacon will ever 
occupy the first place as a scientific re- 
former. No praise can be too high, no 
veneration scarcely too great, for the noble 
work he thus accomplished. His spirit 
imbues all modern science, and its influence 
is as beneficial as it is great. 








Supplementary Despatches and Memoranda 
of Field-Marshal Arthur Duke of Welling- 
ton, K.G. India, 1797—1805. Edited by 
his Son the Duke of Wellington. 2 Vols. 
(Murray.) 

(Trp Nortcz.) 

Amone the most important portions of the 

“Supplementary Despatches ” are the plans 

of operations drawn up by Colonel Wellesley 

for expeditions and campaigns in which he 
expected to be engaged. He was clearly not 
of opinion that his ee in 
abeyance until the firing of the first shot. 

So that a small cloud, no bigger than a 

man’s hand rose up in the East, or anywhere 

else, he was y to watch its upward 
course, and calculate the-extent of the de- 
structive powers hidden within it. He formed 

shrewd guess of the causes of war, and 
though in his heart he might condemn those 
causes, he went on thinking, collecting in- 
formation, calculating the relative ype - 
tions of baggage and of motive power which 
might or should or could be ; and 
before those with whom the decision rested 
had made up their minds for war, Colonel 

Wellesley’s plan’ of a campaign was ready. 

Heterodox as it may appear in these days, 

we doubt whether he would have gone to 

Bulgaria without draught cattle, or whether 





matter and the fluctuations of individual things, 


he would lave reconnoitred the Crimean 
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coast in quest of a landing-place, while his 
transports were at the mercy of every storm 
that swept the Euxine. There is and there 
has always been a canting proneness in the 
majority of mankind to explain great deeds 
and astounding results by ascribing them to 
the action of genius. Everything which 
everyone else cannot do is placed to credit 
of talent only. This doctrine of the omni- 
potence of genius is flattering to those to 
whom it is applied, and soothing for the 
self-love of those who apply it. And yet no 
doctrine can be more false! Not even in 
matters poetical does it hold good, and the 
adage that aman is born but not made a poet, 
is valid only with considerable limitation. 
Byron, the Heaven-born poet of an age 
which boasted of Heaven-born ministers, 
could not write impromptu verses. Shelley, 
the child of inspiration, blotted his manu- 
scripts to a degree which made them illegible. 
Sheridan’s best witticisms were smelted and 
welded, and hammered and filed into just 
proportion of parts and perfection of point. 
Stephenson, “the greatest mechanical genius 
of the age,” plodded on a long and weary 
road from his watermills and clocks to the 
locomotive engine. It is true that there 
must be a natural, a heaven-laid foundation 
of aptitude or talent, or genius, on which to 
raise the edifice of a man’s fame; but it is 
also true that the man himself must quarry 
and hew the stones, and pile them up. If 
bricks are required he must make them, and 
sometimes gather the straw wherewith to 
mix them. Heaven gives the capacity, and 
leaves us to use it. Heaven sends oppor- 
tunities, but we must improve them. 

Trite as these maxims are, they ought to 
be repeated over and over again in days 
in which mere personal bravery is considered 
a sufficient warrant for an appointment to 
independent command, and in which a hero 
is accounted a general. Heroism, in the 
vulgar meaning of the tetm,—the faculty of 
riding up to the cannon’s-mouth, or walking 
to and fro among a hailstorm of bullets,—is 
but one among the qualities of a general ; 
and (to speak the whole truth) it is the one 
least frequently wanted. It is a quality of 
which, in the natural course of events, every 
officer must have given proofs before he 
attains the rank of major, and which a 
general in high command can exercise only 
when reconnoitering the enemy’s lines, 
or superintending an important manceuvre 
from some exposed position. Shocking as 
it may be to the most popular notions of 
military matters, a fighting general is not 
only useless but positively dangerous. 
A man who has nothing but personal 
prowess to rely on, is apt to leave a 
strong position, and engage superior num- 
bers on unfavourable ground, because he 
cannot resist the temptation of shining in a 
dashing charge; even when acting under 
superior orders and commanding a division 
or a brigade, he will blindly head his troops 
instead of watching and regulating their 
movements. Extreme cases there may be, 
when troops dispirited and more than half- 
defeated, require a distinguished leader to 
head a final and desperate advance. But, as 
arule, the general who charges at the head 
of his cnvey is of less account than the 
youngest trooper that rides by his side. The 
soldier has all the advantage in point of 
muscle and bone, and he has moreover the 
practical experience of pot-house rows, which 
are very much like the melée resulting from 
the shock of two corps. 

Colonel Wellesley, who on more than one 





occasion proved the bravest of the brave, 
shows, in these despatches, that he was also 
the wariest, and the most cautious and 
painstaking among the wary and plodding. 
Thus, when the Indian government pro- 
posed sending an expedition to the Spanish 
and Dutch islands, he submitted a plan of 
operations, which is as simple and concise, 
as no doubt it would have proved effec- 
tive had the expedition been carried out. 
He proposed, in the first instance, to attack 
Batavia and the Dutch settlements upon 
the island of Java, to destroy the first 
entirely, and either make an establishment 
at the latter, or otherwise. “If they should 
choose to have an establishment, [ have a 
plan for providing a force for the protection of 
it, which I will communicate, if necessary.” 
We have emphasised a portion of this 
sentence to draw attention to the extent 
of the young colonel’s forecast. Nothing 
so embarrassing and eventually ruinous, 
than to find yourself occupying a place 
which you cannot afford to give up, while 
your holding it cramps further opera- 
tions. The proposal of taking Batavia 
and Java naturally suggests a question 
as to the defences of the various places, and 
the strength of the forces which the expe- 
dition must be prepared to encounter. On 
this head Colonel Wellesley remarks, that 
his “information is not so complete as it 
ought to be; as in order to avoid giving 
suspicion that such a plan is in agita- 
tion, I have been obliged to be cautious 
in seeking it.”” We quote the whole of this 
passage to show what Colonel Wellesley con- 
sidered as “information which is not so 
complete as it ought to be :—” 

‘*The Dutch have in the whole island about 
2000 men, some of whom are natives ; but few of 
them are at Batavia, on account of the unwhole- 
someness of the situation. Some of them are at 
Sheribon, and some at Shamarang ; so that, upon 
the whole, I conclude that a force of 600 men 
could not be collected in any one place under 
ten days, which would be more than sufficient 
for the operations against Batavia, as I shall pro- 
ceed to show. 

‘*Sheribon and Shamarang are the places where 
the Dutch keep their stores and merchandise, and 
are not fortified. The town of Batavia is sur- 
rounded by a slight brick wall, which has no 
defence. It has on the eastern side of it a citadel, 
which stands close to the bay, but which, how- 
ever, is not within shot of the artillery ground. 
There are no guns mounted on ‘the landside of 
the citadel. In the rear of the town at some 
distance are two redoubts ; in which, however, as 
I am informed, there are no guns. But even if the 
fa were strong and in good order, as the Dutch 

ave but few good troops nearer than Sheribon, 
which is at the distance of forty miles at least, 
they could not stand against the attack which 
would be made upon them by surprise.” 

We all recollect important expeditions 
which were undertaken on the ground 
of information far less complete than 
that for whose incompleteness Colonel Wel- 
lesley thought it right to apologise. We 
know of sieges commenced either in com- 
plete ignorance of, or, what is worse, under 
the most erroneous impressions as to, the 
number and calibre of the enemy’s guns. 
But in justice to those who managed these 
matters sixty years since, it must be ad- 
mitted that a Colonel Wellesley who draws 
up plans, collects information, and volunteers 
suggestions, would in our days be bowed 
out of the service. A man must have reached 
a very high and commanding position before 
he can venture to let the officer preponde- 
rate over the gentleman. 

As the occupation of Manilla was the prin- 





cipal object of the expedition, Colonel Wel- 
lesley proposed that immediately after the 
destruction of Batavia the force should ren- 
dezvous at Tanjoran, on the eastern side of 
the Malayan ‘peninsula, and not at Penang, 
for “the troops will have been refreshed at 
‘Tanjoran, and will be all in health; whereas 
if the rendezvous be at Penang, the fleets 
will have a long and an intricate and uncer- 
tain navigation between their port of re- 
freshment and their destination; it cannot 
be expected that the troops will be as healthy, 
and the time of the arrival at Manilla cannot 
be so easily fixed as it would be if the ren- 
dezvous is at Tanjoran.” Most precious also 
as a specimen of forethought and a readiness 
to profit from the experience of others is the 
remark, that the attack upon Manilla cannot 
be made before October on account of the 
monsoon, and the reference to Sir William 
Draper’s expedition. “ After the change of 
monsoon in October, the ships will be pro- 
tected by the land.” Ina letier to the Earl 
of Mornington the peculiar position of Ma- 
nilla Bay is explained with an accuracy . 
worthy of an old sea-captain, and an expe- 
dient is suggested in case it were absolutely 
nesessary to send off the expedition before 
the change of monsoon :— 

‘‘This difficulty would be removed if they 
would determine to attack Fort Cavité, which 
commands the entrance of a bay in Manilla Bay 
which is sheltered from the south-west monsoon ; 
but in that case they must be stronger both in 
men and stores, as they will have two sieges 
instead of one, whereas if they begin by Manilla 
itself Cavité falls of course afterwards.” 


To officers who in our days have been at 
some pains to collect information, and who 
had no thanks for so doing, it may be some 
comfort to know that in the Manilla affair 
Colonel Wellesley’s advice was at least not 
acted upon. The expedition which wasordered 
back before it could set sail for Manilla met, 
not at Tanjoran, but at Penang. The choice 
of this place of rendezvous to which he had 
objected for valid reasons, drew from Colonel 
Wellesley not a remonstrance but a memo- 
randum on Pulo Penang. In this document 
he expressed his opinion that the young set- 
tlement of Penang “from its position in the 
Straits of Malacca, and from the advantages 
which it possesses, is so capable of giving 
assistance and of being of service to the 
trade between the eastern and western parts 
of India that it ought to be encouraged 
and preserved.” After reviewing the ad- 
vantages of Penang as a settlement, a 
military station, a harbour to victual and 
refit expeditions, and a commercial harbour, 
and after pointing out that Penang “might 
become the mart of India and China,” 
Colonel Wellesley advances the very liberal 
and—for his time—the extraordinary pro- 
posal to make a free port of Penang. Itis true 
that this proposal is not an unconditional one; 
that it is hazarded with something like fear 
and trembling, and that immediately after 
making it, itis qualified as a measure “ which 
requires the greatest caution end ought 
to be adopted only as an experiment.” Those 
who remember the commercial theo1ies which 
were paramount in the first thirty years of 
this century, will form a just estimate of the 
boldness and originality of the man who, in 
the year 1797, recommended an experiment 
of the kind. We repeat it, narrow and 
cramped as Colonel Wellesley’s commercial 
theories may appear to people who look to 
and know of the present only, they are of 
astounding liberality, when considered in 
connection with the time ard the place. 
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Free-traders may possibly be shocked by 
the clauses and reservations which hamper 
the proposal; nor are they likely to be 
edified by the following sentence :—. 


‘*The Company require Penang as a conveni- 
ence to their country trade, and in order that that 
settlement may exist at all, it is perhaps neces- 
sary that it should be a free port ; but if the free- 
dom of that port is to tend to the annihilation of 
the Company as a commercial body, and to de- 
prive the nation of a large portion of its revenue 
paid by foreign nations as customs, it will be 

etter to forego that convenience.” 


The man who wrote this was a King’s 
officer, in command of portion of the auxi- 
liary forces engaged in extending and fortify- 
ing the power of “the Company ;” it was but 
natural that he should prefer the necessities 
of the day to the distant and doubiful ad- 
vantages to be derived from “the experi- 
ment.” But he suggested it for all that! 

In a memorandum on Trincomalee, written 
during the preparations for the Red Sea ex- 
pedition, in 1801, Colonel Wellesley lays the 
foundation for future proceedings, and at last 
winds up with the following conclusions. 


“That Trincomalee is useful as a port only ; 
that it is a bad place of rendezvous for an arma- 
ment, because refreshments cannot be procured at 
it; because it has no buildings or conveniences for 
the troops in the bad weather during the winter 
months ; because the communication with it is 
long and and difficult at all times, and during the 
winter months at some times entirely interrupted.” 


From the various and in many cases 
disjointed remarks upon the Red Sea expe- 
dition, we extract a short essay on the 
means of transport in Upper Egypt, to show 
how necessary it is for a general to descend 
to the smallest particulars, and base his 
calculations on what the plume-and-lace 
school of officers would term ignoble details. 


‘If the troops are to move in the course of 
their service on the shores of the Red Sea, they 
will require draught and carriage cattle of some 
kind. Under certain circumstances it may be de- 
sirable and even necessary that they’should move, 
and cattle will then be wanted. The question is, 
what species of cattle will answer best ? 

‘The country which must be the scene of 
operations is a desert, from the moment the 
troops will quit the ships, having but little and 
in some parts no water and no forage whatever. 
Bullocks, however hardy they may have been 
found, cannot work at all without water, and 
but a short time without forage ; and, therefore, 
that species of all others appear the most unfit 
for the country in which their services will be 
required. But it may be supposed that some 
bullocks will be absolutely necessary, and that if 
only a few survive, the troops will derive a con- 
siderable benefit from their labour. Upon this 
point I must observe that the number required 
for work in the Red Sea, when required, will not 
be in is okay to the number sent from Bombay. 
Every bullock that goes will require that a certain 
attendance and a quantity of water and forage 
and grain should be sent for his use from Bombay ; 
and, therefore, the difficulty of having in the Red 
Sea a sufficient quantity of those necessary 
articles, will be increased in proportion to the 
number of bullocks sent, and the multiplication 
of the number of bullocks will diminish the 
chance of those already there of having the quantity 





| 


| 
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for work when their services will be required. 
The cattle for the service in the Red Sea ought to 
be of that species which is most hardy and 
accustomed to the climate, which require least 
food and water, and of which a small number will 
do most work. Camels for carriage, and horses 
for draught are of this nature. Of the camel it is 
unnecessary to say anything ; but of the horse I 
must observe that one horse will draw as much as 
four bullocks, will do the work with more activity 
and spirit, and that he will not require more 
forage, and but little more water than one 
bullock. Upon the whole then, although it is 
very necessary that the army in the Red Sea 
should have cattle; I am convinced that bullocks 
will not answer the purpose. intended ; and that 
instead of filling your ships with bullocks, you 


will render more essential service to the army by | 


sending water and forage, and grain, to keep alive 
those which you have already sent, and for the use 
of the other cattle which the country may afford.” 


The following extract points at some 
sources of knowledge,— the observation 
and the power of remembering facts which 
are seemingly foreign to a man’s profession 
and pursuits, but which, by combination in 
due time, may stand him in stead of personal 
experience. 


‘*T was always sanguine in my expectations 
that the troops would arrive in time in the Red 
Sea, and 1 grounded them upon the fact that the 
merchants at Surat did not think their ships too 
late for Jedda if they sailed by the last day in 
March. The voyage of our ships was shorter, and 
they are better sailers than those belonging to the 
merchants at Surat; and there was, therefore, 
reason to hope that our ships would arrive in 
good time at Teast for Cosseir.” 


The most important among the “ Memo- 
randums” contained in these two volumes 
is that on Oude. It reads almost like a his- 
tory of the events which led to the:annex- 
ation of that kingdom. After stating that 
Oude is a fertile country, and peopled b 
a hardy race, who have for a great lethgth 
of time supplied soldiers to all:the. states, of 
India; and after recapitulating the fact, that 
by the first treaty with the Nabobs of Oude, 
the Company were bound .to;.assist, the 
Nabob with their troops, on the:;condition 
of receiving payment for their, expenses, 
Colonel Wellesley says :-— 

‘*The adoption of this system of alliance is 
always to be attributed to the weakness of the 
state which receives the assistance, and the 
remedy generally aggrayates that evil, It is 
usually attended by a stipulation that the subsidy 
shall be paid in equal monthly instalments ; and 
as this subsidy is generally the whole, or nearly 
the whole, disposable resources of the state, it is 
not easy to produce it at the stipulated moment. 
The tributary government is then reduced to bor- 
row at usurious interest, to grant tuncaws upon 
the land for repayment, to take advances from 
aumildars, to sell the offices of aumildar, and to 
adopt all the measures which it may be supposed 
distress on the one hand, and avarice and extor- 
tion .on the other, can invent, to procure the 
money necessary to provide for the payment of 
the stipulated subsidies. 

‘* As soon as such an alliance has been formed, 
it has invariably been discovered that the whole 
strength of the tributary government consisted 
in the aid afforded by its more powerful ally, or 
rather, protector; and from that moment the 


of those articles which are abolutely necessary to | respect, duty, and loyalty of its subjects have 


their subsistence. 


that but few will be provided for, will be greater 
when they are landed ; as their forage, their grain, 


| 


The difficulty of providing for | been weakened, and it has become more difficult 
a ery number of bullocks, and the probability | to realise the resources of the State. To this evil 


must be added those of the same kind arising 


| from oppression by aumildars, who have paid 


and their water must be brought by great labour | largely for their situations, and must remunerate 


from the ships. 


So that upon the whole to segd | themselves in the course of one year for what they 


more bullocks to the Red Sea, unless there are | have advanced, from those holding tuncaws and 
proportionate means of sending more forage and | other claimants upon the soil on account of loans 
water, which I apprehend there are not, will tend | to government, and the result is an increasing 
to diminish rather than to increase the number | deficiency in the regular resources of the State. 


——$—_— 
‘But these financial difficulties, created by 
weakness and increased by oppression, and which 
are attended by a long train of disorders through. 
out the country, must attract the attention of the 
protecting government, and then these last are 
obliged to interfere in the internal administratioy 
in order to save the resources of the State, and to 
preclude the necessity of employing the troops in 
quelling internal rebellion and disorder, which 
were intended to resist the foreign enemy.” 


We have almost concluded our task and 
exhausted our materials. Still there are 
| variety of points untouched upon. These 
| without further apology, we proceed to men. 

tion at random as they turn up on the leayes 
| of the “ Supplementary Despatches.” 


In the matter of accounts and expenses 
| the theory at present in force in the manage- 
| ment of the British army is that everything 
is done by certain administrative depart: 
ments, and that officers in command of corps 
or detachments have no necessity, and there. 
fore no business, to provide or expend any- 
thing. The food and clothing of the troops, 
their weapons and accoutrements, and all 
| other materials and stores are provided by 
the proper departments, and issued according 
to certain regulations. Should anything extra 
be wanted, or should there be need of articles 
which are not usually kept in store, the want 
is supplied by requisitions which, after pas. 
sing through various offices reach the quarter 
in which they are likely to be effective, and 
so perfect is the system that requisitions, if 
reasonable, are usually most readily com- 
pet with. In the case of an army in the 
eld, the requisitions are addressed to and 
the wants are supplied by the commissary 
and the quarter-master-general, and if the 
heads of these departments are able, active, 
and provident, the system works well. But 
no provision whatever is made for the case 
of a breakdown of the commissariat or 
quarter-master-general’s department. The 
a faa aap ignore the contingency of an 
officer in command of a regiment or brigade 
being compelled to provide for himself and 
his men. Should such an officer spend 
money or incur liabilities, he does so at his 
own peril. He has afterwards—perhaps, 
rnany years afterwards—to prove the urgent 
necessity of the case, and his trial—it can 
hardly be called by a different name—is 
superintended by civilians, who consider 
that he has encroached upon the prerogative 
of their department. The consequence of 
this state of things is, that an extraordinary 
degree of moral courage alone can prompt 
an officer to sacrifice his own interests to the 
safety of his corps, and the success of the 
operations in which he is engaged. We 
quote but one instance of the working of the 
rags oug rnin of our cavalry brigade on 
the heights of Kadikoi. From the trooper 
to the general in command it was clear to 
every one what must become of horses that 
stood uncovered on a bleak hill-side, and 
licked their grain out of a hotch-potch of 
liquid mire. Planks for stabling, and nose- 
bags, were required to keep the horses in con- 
dition, and save the country a sum of from 
10,0007. to 12,0001. A couple of hundred of 
pounds would have sufficed to prevent the 
disaster ; ten pounds expended in nose-bags 
might have saved one-half of the horses ; but 
no officer was bold enough to expend that sum, 
and had an officer done so, he would have had 
no thanks for it. The horses were dead or past 
cure long before the “ proper department 
succeeded in procuring what was wanted. 
Let us now see how these matters were 
managed when Colonel Wellesley com- 
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manded in the Mysore. We find that he 
ordered or purchased whatever appeared to 
him requisite, that he drew upon the pay- 
masters, and when the paymasters had no 
fands, that he advanced the money required 
from his own purse. His cheques were 
honoured and his advances repaid without 
cavil or difficulty of any kind. Officers in 
command of detached corps followed his 
example without apprehending ulterior 
measures from the “proper departments.” 
Of many cases which might be quoted, we 
mention but one: Colonel Wellesley’s letter 
to Sir William Clarke, the Resident at 
Goa :— 

“T can give you no latitude respecting extra- 
ordinary expenses which I have not myself. It is 
supposed that the regulations of Government pro- 
vide a mode of payment for every charge that can 
be incurred by the troops in every situation. 
However, there are certainly many charges for the 

yment of which no mode has been pointed out, 
particularly when the troops are in the field or 
actively employed against the enemy. Expenses 
of this kind are charged upon honour, and I have 
always found Government liberally disposed to 
pay them ; particularly when it appeared clearly 
that the service rendered the expense unavoid- 
able, and that the charge was moderate, and had 
been really ineurred.” 

Of late years we have seen commanders 
who resented as an affront anything which 
interrupted the even tenor of their way. 
Officers who reported the miserable condi- 
tion of their troops, the want of necessaries, 
and the badness of roads, were sternly re- 
proved for “making difficulties.” Colonel 
Wellesley, it appears, was neither punc- 
tilious nor ‘squeamish, and when diffi- 
culties were brought to his notice 
he only thought to remove them. To all 
letterssignalising defects and dangers he gave 
the most friendly and encouraging answers. 
He stated what he would do, or suggested 
what his correspondent might do, to remove 
the difficulties, and he always concluded with : 
“T shall be glad to hear from you, and receive 
any information you have to give,” or “I 
shall always feel pleasure in doing all in my 
power to assist you.” In other times and in 
other armies complainants were usually 
silenced by replies from a staff officer to the 
effect : wt am ordered by the General 
Commanding-in-chief, &c., &c.,” to write you 
avery uncivil letter. Of uncivil letters, 
not a single one is to be found in the whole 
of this correspondence. Colonel Wellesley 
may at times have been stern, and even 
wrathful, but he was too much in earnest to 
be rude. A rude man is always more or less 
of a clown, while a highly concentrated 
passion imparts an air of irreproachable 
good breeding. The stern affability, the high 
equability of temper,this bending of allsmaller 
sentiments and energies to one grand pur- 
pose, which exhales as it were from every 
line of Colonel Wellesley’s letters, has 
more than anything else encouraged his 
critics in their accusation of his stolid indif- 
ference and want of heart. It is true he was 
not a “Man of Feeling ;” if he had been he 
would most probably have died as a half-pay 
major at Bath, or he might have edified the 

ouge of Commons with original views taken 
from the Gentleman’s Magazine. A man 
of-feeling would never have gone to India; 
for such the Flemish campaign was more 
than enough. His profession, too, de- 
veloped the qualities of the head more than 
those of the heart, but for all that, Colonel 
Wellesley had his sincere friendships for 
honourable and useful men, his strong 
hatreds of men who were neither honourable 





nor useful, and he had: a. heart for 
his troops, his profession; and his country. 
How touching, for instance, is his friendship 
for Colonel Close, because that man is an 
able, judicious, and energetic’ officer! How 
manfully and chivalrously does he fight for 
his subordinates, and insists upon justice 
being done to every one of them! He does 
his duty without consideration or fear of 
consequences, be that duty to storm a city 
or to hang a maranuder, or to prosecute one 
of his colleagues for embezzling the public 
funds. He seizes upon the culprit, hunts 
him down, brings him to trial, and breaks 
him, and that “disagreeable duty ” over, he 
petitions Lord Clive :— 

“*T take the liberty of addressing your lordship 
in favour of an old man, thelate Lieutenant-Colonel 
——, whom I have lately been the means of convict- 
ing of very serious crimes before a general court- 
martial; and I do so not from any doubt that I 
entertain of the reality of his guilt, but from a 
conviction of his former good: conduct as an officer, 
and of the extreme poverty and distress to which 
he has been reduced in consequence of the sen- 
tence of the general court-martial. I understand 
that when he will have paid the Company the 
sums which are due to them in consequence of 
that sentence, he will be left entirely destitute ; 
and without attempting to justify any part of his 
conduct, I may safely say that he becomes an 
object of charity. 

‘* Allow me, therefore, to entreat your lordship 
to give him some small pension to enable him to 
support himself, or that you will recommend him 
for some provision to the Court of Directors on 
account of his long service and his present reduced 
situation.” 

It is now too late to remedy a defect in 
the editorial department of the despatches, 
which interferes to a very large extent 
with the intelligibility of Colonel Wellesley’s 
orders, and of the plans of operations he 
recommends. These letters ought to be 
studied; but, in order to be studied with 
profit, no pains should be spared to make 
them clear and intelligible. Much good is 
done by the editor's notes, explanatory of 
the topography and ethnography of India; 
but still more could be effected by adding 
to each letter the name of the place to 
which it was addressed. In many, by no 
means in all the letters, the whereabouts of 
the person who receives it, is mentioned in 
the context, but whenever this is not the 
case, one-half of the value of the letter is lost. 
“To Lieutenant-Colonel Palmer,” “To Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Cliffe,” “To Captain Kirk- 
patrick,” are most unsatisfactory addresses 
for a collection of letters intended to immor- 
talise the details of military operations, and 
the joint action of various detached corps. 
Having nowy done our duty by finding fault 
with somebody, we conclude with a quota- 
tion of Colonel Wellesley’s advice to those 
who would keep their health in India :— 

‘‘T know but of one receipt for good health in 
this country, and that is, to live ee saggrny to 
drink little or no wine, to use exercise, to keep 


the mind employed, and, if ees to keep in 


good humour with the world. The last is the 
most difficult ; for, as you have often observed, 
there is scarcely a good-tempered man in India.” 








A Jowrney due North. Being Notes of a 
Residence in Russia in the Summer of 1856. 
By George Augustus Sala. (Bentley.) 

Ir has long since been conceded, we believe, 

that Shakspeare, in the question “ What’s 

in a name?” never intended in his own 

person to assert that there was nothing in a 

name, but merely put the foolish question 

‘into the mouth of a love-sick girl. We all 








know that there is much in aname. But, 
when we like our companion and become 
pleasantly acquainted with him, we cease to 
inquire how far the name is appropriate to 
the man. That Mr. Sala’s journey was any- 
thing but “ Due North,” and that his “ Resi- 
dence in Russia” is confined in this book 
(with the exception of a few excursions) to a 
residence in Be Petersburg, are not facts, 
which, because of the lack of their exact coin- 
cidence with the title, will make his book less 
good company. The chapters of which it is 
composed have already made their appear- 
ance before the world in the “ Household 
Words,” where the titles of the different 
articles are very generally signalised, rather 
by their quaintness and their ” catchiness,” 
than by any strict exactitude of reference to 
the matter contained in them. 

The information respecting Russia, its 
policy, and its manners, conveyed in Mr. Sala’s 
book, is not perhaps precisely novel. We 
have learned but little from it in the matter 
of mere information which has not been 
known before to the general reading public. 
The novelty of his work lies in the bright, 
quaint, lively, humorous, and attractive style, 
by which he contrives to throw an originality 
of colouring over his design. His bright 
tints would give a novel aspect to a subject 
even far more trite. Were he a painter, we 
believe he would render even an episode 
from the “Vicar of Wakefield” or “Don 
Quixote” attractive to the blasé spectator. 
Mutton, beaf, and veal are far commoner 
than a journey to Russia: but spite of the 
many ways of cooking them which have been 
employed since the world began to make- 
them agreeable to our palate, we are con- 
vinced that such an ingenious cook as Mr. 
Sala would manage to dress up “the well- 
known meats in such a piquant, spicy, and 
savoury dish, that it would seem as novel 
to us as buffalo hump, rhinoceros steak, 
or any other of those very peculiar tit- 
bits which M. Alexandre Dumas is_sup- 
posed to have tasted on his travels. In his 
very pleasant and clever cookery, the only 
great objection we can make to Mr. Sala is 
that he is rather too lavish of his spice. He 
has such a profusion of rich condiments 
ready to his hands that he is apt sometimes 
to overseason our taste, and at others, by his 
humorous episodical flights and piquant 
digressions on the most unexpected subjects, 
to smother all the flavour of the original 
material of which the dish is supposed to 
be compounded. He frequently dazzles us 
so completely by the kaleidoscopic flashes of 
his humour that our senses get confused, 
and it is no longer clear to us whether he 
means to give us an exact sketch or an 
amusing caricature, more or less true to life. 
He is lively, witty, entertaining, smartly 
graphic in description, intensely “funny,” 
sometimes serious and inclined to give 
powerful blows, almost always original, and 
(if we may be pardoned the seeming bull) 
of an originality entirely his own: and 
we use the phrase advisedly since we 
have heard Mr. Sala called an imitator of 
a certain illustrious author. But we cannot 
help suspecting that, on very frequent 
occasions, his readers must be forced to 
pause, in order to consider for awhile 
whether the writer is in joke or in earnest. 
The earnest and the joke dovetail into one 
another at such abrupt angles and in so 
confused a pattern that you rarely know in 
what light to hang up the shot silk so as to 
discover the colour which is intended to 
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sometimes, in our own more jog-trot sober- 
ness, that the author did not allow his high 
spirits to carry him in such rough dashing 
gallop over the high road of the English 
language. He sometimes kicks up such 
rough pebbles as “son of a gun” (p. 36), 
“party” (to mean individual), and other not 
quite agreable spatterings of what is super- 
ciliously denominated “ slang,” which cannot 
fail of hitting some of his more delicate 
veaders rather hard, and would not, we fancy, 
have thus been scattered, had he held his 
wild horse a little more in hand so as to 
prevent his being run away with. 

In the very last words of his book Mr. 
Sala says, “If I am once more broaght 
beneath the talons of the double eagle you 
shall know what the Czar’s strange land 
looks like in winter.” Without wishing Mr. 
Sala so great an infliction as a journey to 
St. Petersburg must at all seasons be con- 
sidered, and which only urgent business, a 
craving curiosity only to be allayed by 
personal inspection, or a reckless caprice 
could ever induce a man to take—and how 
great the infliction we know from personal 
experience—we cannot but desire, for the 
sake of the reading public and ourselves, 
that he might be induced to risk the horrors 
of the custom house, the annoyances of dirt 
and discomfort, and the dangers of the police, 
and bring us back as pleasant and clever a 
volume descriptive of St. Petersburg in the 
winter. Take it at all times, St. Petersburg 
is not truly Russian, although our author 
tells us (p. 82), that he looks upon it as an 
“error” to consider the capital as “a French, 
a German, an English, a cosmopolitan town 
—what you will,” and “not by any means a 
sample of a genuine Russian city.” Russian 
it is in its: make-believe, theatrical, unreal 
attempts at real civilisation; Russian it is in 
its gaudiness and its dirt; Russian it is in its 
thorough want of “finish,” but yet not 
genuine Russian any more than St. Peters- 
burg in the summer time is the genuine St. 
Petersburg. It is evident that Mr. Sala felt 
the force of the latter fact himself. He tells 
us (p. 107), “It was my fortune to see Russia, 
not in its gala uniform, with its face washed 
and all its orders on, but Russia in its shirt 
sleeves (with its caftan off, leaving the vexed 
question of shirts or no shirts in abeyance, 
would be nearer the mark), Russia at home, 
and not expecting visitors till September.” 
He himself feels the desolate feeling, which, 
we fancy, most strangers must have experi- 
enced in the streets of St. Petersburg in 
the summer time. His first impression of 
the great show street of the Russian capital, 
—the Nevskoi Perspective—is expressed 
thus (p. 73), “It is like a London street on a 
Sunday turned into a Parisian street just 
after an émeute. It ought to be lively at 
half-past seven in the evening in the month 
of May, in the very centre of an imperial 
city of six hundred thousand inhabitants. 
But it isn’t lively. It is quite the contrary : 
it is deadly,” even although as he justly 
informs us a little farther on, it is “ something 
like a street ’—“ one corridor of palaces and 
churches, and gorged with the outward and 
visible riches of nobles, and priests, and 
merchants.” A portion of this feeling—the 
feeling of desolation—the author would pro- 
bably not have experienced had he visited 
St. Petersburg in its veritable season, and 
under its truly characteristic aspect. Then 
is another sentiment which he expresses, in 
common we believe with most travellers, 
and which we fancy no time could have 
erased in the arch-capital of passports, 





police-officers, and spies. ‘“ Walking, tired 
and.dusty, through this lane of stern police- 
men,” he tells us on his first landing on the 
quay (p. 64) “I could not resist an odd 
feeling that I had come in the van from the 
house of detention at Cronstadt to the county 
gaol at Petersburg, and that I was down for 
three months with hard labour; the last 
week solitary. Curiously enough at balls, 
soirées, and suppers, at St. Petersburg, at 
Moscow, in town and country, I could never 
divest myself of that county-goal feeling till 
I got my discharge at Cronstadt again, three 
months afterwards.” And we may confi- 
dentially inform him that of that feeling he 
probably never would have been able to divest 
himself had his stay been, not of three 
months, but of three years, or thirty; on 
the contrary, that in all likelihood it would 
have increased in a fearful geometrical ratio. 

Mr. Sala is evidently of the opinion, how- 
ever, that the attractiveness of St. Peters- 
burg is not to be increased by its winter 
aspect. He looks forward with horror to 
the season of “ oven-like rooms, nose-biting 
outward temperature, frozen fish, frozen 
meat, frozen tears, frozen everything.” 
“ Some Russians will tell you,” he continues 
(p. 111) “ that the winter is the only time to 
enjoy St. Petersburg,’ but “the Russians 
have about the same liking for their winter 
as fortheir government. Both are splendid ; 
but it is uncommonly hard lines to bear 
either ; and distance (the greater the better) 
lends wonderful enchantment to the view 
both of the frozen Neva and the frozen 
despotism.” All this may be, and doubtless 
is, perfectly true. But we are still of opinion 
that St. Petersburg in the summer is not 
the genuine and veritable capital of the Russ 
—the city characteristic of Russia—and that 
its true aspect must be studied in scenes of 
snow and sledges, and under a sense of all 
the discomforts, including the “ nose-biting,” 
which Mr. Sala has enumerated. “Life in 
death” is the true “Life in Russia” to be 
observed of the traveller. Naturalists will 
scarcely seek to study the characteristics of 
a seal trou the North Pole, when it is pant- 
ing in the tepid water of a wash-pan in a 
sweltering booth at a fair. The traveller 
who has visited St. Petersburg in the 
summer will never forget, to his dying-day, 
the intense heat—the heat far more intoler- 
able than on a Neapolitan quay o’ersteamed 
by Vesuvius in July. Are we in Russia? 
He will never obliterate the wearying effect 
of those nights without darkness, when the 
sun scarcely sets—the staring daylight until 
half-past eleven o'clock at night so intoler- 
able, spite of the two hours questionable 
repose of the short period which Mr. Sala 
terms so lovingly “a soft, still, dreamy, 
mysterious semi-twilight, such as some- 
times veils the eyes of the woman you love, 
when you are sitting silent by her side” 
(p. 76), when “at half-past one in the 
morning comes the brazen staring morning 
light again.” Are we in veritable Russia— 
Russia in its true character? He willnever 
shut out again the sense of utter weariness 
to body and mind, of tired eyes, of sleepless 
hours, miscalled those of night, when, if the 
sun spares you his tortures, the vermin leave 
you no repose. Are we—oh yes! in the latter 
respect we are in Russia at all periods of the 
year, although those fearful little bloodsuck- 
ing autocrats, of whom Mr. Sala gives us 
such amusing accounts—we. wonder how he 
had the heart to pen them with so much 
good humour, or so much humour at all— 


; tombstone that he was a ten 





But in this objection to pictures of St. 
Petersburg in summer time, as far less cha. 
racteristic of the mud and stone leviathan of 
the North than would have been the snow 
scenes and the frozen river he might have 
painted, let us not be supposed to cavil at 
the pleasant and highly graphic gallery he 
has spread out before us. We only wish he 
could take his original brush in hand once 
more, were he so bold a man, and paint us 
another still more characteristic set, as pen- 
dants to those he has already given. More- 
over, he promises throughout a visit to 
Moscow, which, bolstered out as St. Peters. 
burg may have been into capitalism by Im. 
perial caprice, is after all the veritable capi- 
tal of the veritable Russian; and of this 
visit. to Moscow we are rudely deprived by 
an abrupt closing of the volume. 

Perhaps by the general reader the more 
taking portions of Mr. Sala’s book will be 
found in his sparkling and humorous de- 
scriptions of outward men and things—in 
his voyage to St. Petersburg on board the 
Prussian Eagle, with its amusing freight of 
passengers ; in the boarding of the vessel at 
Cronstadt by the police officers ; in the dis- 
tractingly bewildering scenes at the cus- 
tom-house, of which the authoress of the 
“ Letters from the Baltic” has already given 
us a lively but less humorous account; in 
the descriptions of the people’s bazaar; of 
the Russian “country house ” (the log-hut 
of the peasant, the author will not call it 
“cottage”); of costumes and customs in 
general; of the semi-Germanised Russian 
hotel, and of the popular scenes in the street 
among the “ beasts of burden,” whom he de- 
nominates as “Iks,” but who may be styled 
in English, more or less, as artisans, to say 
nothing of a hundred other bright pictures— 
that is to say, bright in his description, but 
not altogether so bright in the reality of the 
subject. But the author has also many pas- 
sages upon matters lying less immediately 
on. the surface, to which he contrives to give 
that. piquant colouring so peculiarly his own. 

His constant allusions to the wearying 
workings of the passport system are as 
sharp and pregnant of serious purpose as 
they are humorous. He makes us feel most 
acutely the weight of that horrible Old Man 
of the Sea, who sits upon the traveller's 
back during his journey—that terrible pass- 
port, the Alpha and Omega of all travelling 
in Russia, which is always bringing the 
visitor into trouble and anxiety, however cor- 
rect—that nightmare continually troubling 
any such pleasant dreams as an imaginative 
man may find in his brain to dream in such a 
country. But even in his tendency to serious 
anathema the humour flows over the page, 
and will give it the colouring of caricature. 
Witness om picture of the Russian official, 
holding the “passport at arm’s length, and 
examining the Russian visa through his eye- 
glass with an air half critical, half approving, 
as if it were some natural curiosity improved 
pd cunning workmanship, and murmuring 
charmant meanwhile,” seemingly “ so fond of 
it” that it is quite “a difficulty to him to 
give it back again.” “To have a passport 
in regular order,” moralises the author, p. 
34, “seems to be the pa thing neces- 
sary to be thought great wise and good 
in these parts; and when a virtuous man 
dies, I wonder they don’t engrave on his 
r father, an 
attached husband, and that his passport was 
pogoninans en régle.” 

n similar manner his observations upon 


are far more characteristic of hot weather. | the aspect of Russian civilisation are full o 
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wise and accurate appreciation: and ve 
true, and we believe novel, is the remar: 

(p. 142) that “there is an immense leaven of 
be Chinese Tartar in the Tartar Russian.” 
Upon this canvas then he embroiders a most 


fanciful and amusing comparison between | 


the Russian and John Chinaman, which, 


although a little overstretched in fancy in | 


s, is full of life ae truth as well as = 
riginality. “The ave, it is true,” he 
sonny speaking of the Russians at the con- 
clusion of his parallel, “a sufficient con- 
sciousness of the fitness of things to avoid 
falling into the absurd errors to which the 
Chinese, from their slavish adherence toa 
given pattern, are liable * * * but what- 
ever you choose to set before a Russian, from 
millinery to murder, from architecture to 
arsenic, that will he produce in duplicate 
with the most wonderful skill and fidelity.” 
The result, however, of the accuracy of imi- 
tation without the true feeling for art, that 
alone knows how to create, follows as a 
matter of course. “There is to be sure,” 
the author proceeds to say, “always some- 
thing wanting in these wondrous Russian 
copies. In their pictures, their Corinthian 
columns, their Versailles fountains, their 
operas, their lace bonnets, there is an in- 
definable sowpgon of candle-grease and bears’ 
hides, and the North Pole, and the man 
with the bushy beard, who had to work at 
all these fine things for nothing—because he 
was a slave.” Nor do we suppose that any 
impartial observer who has ever visited the 
country will deny the accurate truth of the 
author's appreciation of this quasi-civilisa- 
tion, be it ever so humorously conveyed, or 
not feel it come quaintly home to his own 
feelings. “Can you imagine,” laughs Mr. 
Sala, “a wedding trousseau, all daintily dis- 
played, all satin, gauzes, orange flowers, 
Brussels lace, and pink rosettes, which had 
been clumsily handled by some Boy Jones ? 
Imagine the marks of thumbs and greas 
sooty fingers dimly disfiguring the rich tex- 
tures! That to me is Russian civilisation.” 
Apropos of civilisation, also, Mr. Sala ex- 
pounds (p. 103 et seq.) a curious theory of his 
own, which he would apply to the empire of 
the Czar in a matter immediately connected 
with “The Ozar’s Highway.” “If the Czar 
of all the Russias would only allow me to 
_ make his roads for him,” he exclaims, “ the 
great problem of the way out of barbarism 
in his empire would be solved by a child. 
There is no such civiliser as a good road.” 
And starting from the axiom mentioned in 
the last sentence, he enters, in order to 
prove its truth, upon one of his peculiar di- 
gressions, into which we cannot follow him 
now, but which contains a fund of truth 
that, to say nothing of the entertainin 
manner in which that truth is told, oath 
render it worth a careful perusal. As illus- 
trative of the justness of his remarks re- 
specting “The Czar’s Highway,” and the 
fact that “the good Russian roads are oases 
between deserts,” he gives us a highly- 
coloured but not faithless picture of the 
roads anywhere across country. He ad- 
mits that, “in the immediate vicinity of 
the seigneur’s residence the roads are beau- 
tifully kept.” “But once out of the baron’s 
domains, and even in the outlying part 
of his territory, the roads, high and bye, be- 
come pitiable paths of travail, and ways of 
tribulation.” And then he describes (p. 149) 
his carriage-road across a “ dreadful region, 
where marshes have had the black vomit, 
and spumed lumps of misshapen raven-like 
forest, black roots of trees, inky jungles, so 





to s through the dwarf forest, in 
which “stems and b es are hugger- 
muggering close Hu aed like conspirators 
weaving some diabolical plot, with here and 


| there a gap of marsh pool between the | 
groups of trees, as if some woodland crimi- | 
nals, frightened at their own turpitude, had | 
themselves, and rid- | 


despairingly 
ded the earth of their black presence,” some 


corpses of which “ float on the surface of the | 
marsh,” “but the summer-time has been | 


merciful to them, as the red-breasts were to 


no audience ; we must be lively and amusing, 
even if we cannot be witty,-or we can get 
no one to listen to us. Our most popular 
plays are of that order of melodrama in 
which the broken-hearted damsel and the 
comic countryman succeed each other with 
the regularity of the pendulum ; our sternest 
moralists laugh us out of our follies—or 
would do so—in the pages of Punch; and 
even the lecturer at the university con- 
descends to entertain his pupils with anec- 
dotes of laboured point. The very last order 


the children in the wood, and has covered | of literature, however, which one would have 


them with a green pall.” 


In a similar spirit our author, mixing | 


humorous remarks and illustrations with 
the most serious matter, gives us a some- 
what lengthy “funny” sketch of the principles 
upon which the Russian government is 
managed under the simile of a puppet 
theatre, of which “ the ostensible lessee and 
manager” is “ Alexander Nicolaievitch, who 
inherited the property from his father, an 
enterprising manager, but too fond of heavy 
melodramas of the startling order.” Of this 
puppet-show the present young director is 
described as leaning “ towards light vaude- 
villes and burlettas, making all the charac- 
ters happy at the fall of the curtain,” and 
“not indisposed either, they say, to many 
free translations from the French and 
English,” but as completely overruled b 
his stage-manager, the chief of the Hi 
Police, and “ manager under the rose,” who 
“keeps the tightest of hands over his pup- 
pets.” ‘“ But the most curious feature in all 
this,” our author continues, “is that the 
stage-manager has himself a master whom 
he is compelled, no one knows why, to obey. 
This master—a slow, cruel, treacherous, 
dishonest tyrant—is never seen, but dwells 
remote from mortal eyes, but not from their 
miserable ken, like the Grand Lama. His, 
her name is System.” Several liberal stage- 


y | managers, he adds, have died “of compres- 


sion of the cesophagus ; but this abominable 
System has lived through all vicissitudes ; 
and although immensely old, is as strong 
and wicked as ever.” As to the tyrant 
System, Mr. Sala then gives a few words of 
valuable advice :—* The old hypocrite gives 
out occasionally that he is about to reform; 
but the only way to reform that hoary mis- 
creant is to strangle him at once, and out- 
right. Your fingers are not unaccustomed 
to this work, most noble Boyards!” 


We wish we could follow Mr. Sala through 
his chapter upon the great Russian Boguey, 
the police, in all its distressing workings, 
told much after the same semi-serious, semi- 
burlesque fashion, give some passages about 
the use of the stick (pp. 86, 87), and the 
public infliction of the knout (p. 287), or 
extract some of his graphic popular scenes. 
But we have already said enough to show 
the general spirit of the author, and give 
specimens of the bright and lively but 
somewhat fantastic nature of his style; and 
we certainly can entertain no doubt but 
that his book will find many readers who 
will peruse its pages with pleasure and 
amusement, not unmixed with some store of 
information. 








The Aquarian Naturalist: «a Book for the 
Sea-side. By Thomas Rymer Jones, F.R.S. 
(Van Voorst. 1858.) 

Ir is well worthy of observation how even 

the scientific literature of the day catches 

the tone of the times. We have fallen on an 
age when to be solemn and didactic is to have 





thought likely to catch the infection is the 
intensely scientific, as the anatomical, for 
instance; there is an obvious difficulty in 
being funny about the course of a nerve or a 
vein, or in making a good joke out of gastric 
juices or biliary ducts ; and yet even anatomy 
swims with the stream, and many of our 
most scientific modern works on that subject 
abound, probably from having been origi- 
nally thrown into the shape of lectures for 
the theatre, with racy anecdotes, humorous 
descriptions, and illustrations so happy as 
through the fancy to fasten on the memory 
of the dullest. 

True, the principle of conveying even 
abstruse learning through a more lively 
medium than the grave essay or the didactic 
lecture has long and long ago been to some 
extent recognised; that ancient and much 
venerated work, “ Doctor and Student,” 
sought in the elder days to do this by law, 
and heraldry was the subject of a similar 
effort in that renowned “little booke,” “done 
in familiar talke between Gerard the Here- 
haught and Legh the Caligat Knight ;” 
whilst the habits of fresh-water fishes became 
the subject of the pleasant winning pages of 
good Izaak Walton. These well-intentioned 
little books, however, were the products of 
an age very far removed from our own, and 
the interval, filled up principally by the dull 
pomposities of the Georgian Era, produces 
little on scientific subjects which does not 
come to us bewigged, bepowdered, and be- 
stiffened in exact accordance with the spirit 
of the age, and the tastes and manners of 
the readers. Your genuine scientific work 
of a century since was a book if you please, 
“something like a book,” say the old book- 
sellers now; not less than folio size to begin 
with, a. handsome large clear type, well 
“leaded,” and with ample margin next; a 
dedication of three pages, beginning with 
four or five lines in enormous type, “'To the 
Most Noble,” &c., &c., and concluding with 
as many lines, assuring the “most noble” 
that the writer was “His Lordship’s most 
humble and much obliged servant;” then a 
dozen pages or so covered with the sub- 
scribers’ names, together with their coats 
of arms “handsomely engraved on copper” — 
there was something to be had for your 
money then—and lastly, two or three hun- 
dred pages of grave, ponderous, carefully 
worded treatise—no levity, no flippancy, 
’twere irreverence to so profound and 
dignified a subject—the whole “embel- 
lished with numerous copper-plate engrav- 
ings, executed expressly for this work.” 
Such was the scientific work of the last cen- 
tury, and indeed of the earlier part of this. 
As, however, the expansion of our ideas on 
all subjects, scientific and other, gradually 
awakened us to the fact that science was not 
the exclusive property of the scientific, but 
a trust held by them for the good of all, the 
right of all, the common sort not excepted ; 
so did popular treatises,and useful knowledge 
books, and penny cyclopedias, and lectures 
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at Mechanics’ Institutes, and the whole tribe 
of their congeners spring by degrees into 
existence; and science, instead of being con- 
centrated in a few deep pools, began to over- 
flow the whole face of the land; and if the 
flood was at first a shallow one, it was be- 
cause clever smatterers only for awhile could 
be found to spread it. It took some time to 
move the really learned men; but by-and- 
bye the Bridgewater treatises broke down 
the barrier, and now in this year of 1858 we 
have the learned Professor of Natural History 
and Comparative Anatomy at King’s College 
presenting us with a treatise of deep 
research and profound observation, in the 
gree of a pleasant, chatty, sea-side book. 
ho that has taken a quiet stroll on a fine 
autumn afternoon down one of those Long 
pile-built jetties of our coast, which span 
something like a mile of flat shore, say at 
Ryde, Herne Bay, or Southend, has selected 
for his weather a time when a long period of 
fine still weather has left the water crystal 
clear, and for his tide about half-ebb, and 
leaning over the railing, or, better, descending 
to the lower rounds of some landing-stairs, 
has peered long and carefully down through 
the clear green medium on to the sandy 
bottom, lit up with the ever-shifting net- 
work of the dancing sunbeams, can have 
failed to be marvellously struck with the 
strange world of life, animal and vegetable, 
‘spread out beneath his feet? Here are open 
plains and shady groves, tracts of fertile 
iland and rocks covered with vegetation of 
many hues, and over and under and about 
and around, myriads of living things, saun- 
tering and sidling, or darting and careering 
hither and thither in search of food or 
shelter, or fighting, or any other diversion 
agg! among the tenants of the shallows. 
abs and flounders close to the sandy 
bottom, and hardly distinguishable from it, 
for their white side is beneath, lie with a 
sort of lazy, undulating motion, scarcely 
moving from the same position for an 
hour together; star-fish and “ five-fingers” 
steer slowly across the face of the country 
on their myriad-sucker legs; voracious, 
‘ruthless, quarrelsome crabs rush sideways 
‘hither ot thither seeking what they may 
devour, or locked with each other in a sort of 
death grip, appear to be trying the experi- 
sment which can stand being eaten longest ; 
mussels, limpets, periwinkles, cockles, and 
‘all sorts of shell-fish cling and nestle to and 
about the more prominent pieces of rock. 
Further out huge bell-shaped. masses of 
transparent jelly, with centres composed 
of white loops from which long streamers 
float out, drift slowly between the piles, 
whilst myriads of small transparent crea- 
tures dart and shoot and twist and twine 
until the very water seems alive; and who 
that has given but one short hour to the 
observation of this small corner of the sub- 
marine world has not longed for the means 
of forming something of a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the names, construction, and 
habits of its inhabitants, without the doleful 
necessity of getting up the subject at the 
“pee of many a weary hour, many a head- 
ache, and many a yawn over the ponderous 
pages of the natural history books! 

r who that on rockier shores, as at Scar- 
borough or Broadstairs, has had the good 
fortune to play convoy to a fleet of young 
ladies of inquiring minds, who at low water 
will clamber perilously over rocks rank wi 
slippery sea-weed, dis laying in the feat 
boots and ancles to which no one but Mr. 

Leech can do thé least justice, fishing up 





ever and anon from intermediate pools some 
‘nasty horrid .creature,”’ and. insisting on 
being then and there fully informed of all 
particulars connected with the birth, parent- 
age, education, and general destination in 
life of the creature in question, has not felt a 
pang of remorse for not having “ crammed 
the sea-side,” before he came down, and 
found but a poor gloomy solace in the puzzled 
looks of Paterfamilias, who, seated at the 
cliff’s foot, vainly endeavours to spell through 
his newspaper amid the constantly recurring 
inquiries of precocious children as to the 
names and natures of what they find upon 
the beach P 

To all persons placed or likely to be placed 
in any of the above difficult positions we can 
unhesitatingly give the advice: take Pro- 
fessor Jones’s book with you, as in it you 
will find just what you want, and no more— 
conveyed in language so light and pleasant, 
so chatty and round-the-fire-of-an-evening- 
ish (to coin a frightful long word), that when 
you have got ae the work, your only 
astonishment will be that you have acquired 
so much really scientific knowledge at so 
little cost, and with labour so much like 


play. 

To furnish the ordinary reader then in 
the most readable and attractive way with 
full information on the construction, nature 
and habits of all the marine creatures 
generally met with about our shores, is the 
general scope of the Professor's work. There 
1s an inner speciality quite as interesting 
and handled in quite as entertaining a 
manner. 

If we were in the United States, it would, 
we conceive, be strictly en régle to call the 
aquarium an “ institution,’ so completely 
and universally has it spread among us, by a 
growth, too, of the suddenest. It seemed 
to spring full armed from the head of some 
modern. ca It was almost as though we 
went to bed one night innocent of anything 
but a dim suspicion of having heard of some 
crotchet of the kind, or of having seen some 
glass tanks at the Zoological Gardens, and 
rose to find every naturalist’s shop, half the 
fishing-tackle houses, and all the filtered 
water and ginger-pop establishments, dis- 
playing elegant assortments of living, 
swimming fishes, gracefully meandering 
amid groves of water-plants, every little 
nondescript shop up a by-court feasting the 
eyes of admiring urchins with dim looking 
bottles, in which “ tittlebats”’ and minnows 
and water-efts sprawled and wrangled, whilst 
more than half the centre drawing-room 
windows in the more fashionable parts of the 
town appeared furnished with an ornamental 
chest of plate glass, with a shingly, rocky, 
weedy bottom, and numerous silvery fishes, 
and other marine animals of strange shapes, 
floating in the water above, vice the old 
regulation globe of goid fish, retired in 
extreme disgust to the back drawing-room. 
The world had become suddenly alive to the 
fact that in order to observe the habits of 
the water-dwellers, it was no longer necessary 
to lie for hours on your stomach by the side 
of some clear deep stream, or hang for an 
equal amount of time over the railings of a 
pier. All that was needed was by the help 
of the aquarium to reproduce on a small 
scale in your own drawing-room, by your 
own fireside, and close to your own easy chair, 
the very country and foliage and atmosphere 
in which these creatures live, and with your 
magnifying glass in one hand and—if you 
will—another and more genial glass in the 





other, to watch and observe at your ease. 


And so the aquarium became and is ap 
institution. 

The speciality then of Professor Jones’, 
book consists in the selection and designa. 
tion of such among the marine animals of 
which he treats generally as are best caley. 
lated for the aquarium ; and the introductor 
chapter furnishes some exceedingly usefij| 
practical directions on the construction of 
the tank, the arrangement of its mimic 
bottom and shore, the marine vegetation 
proper to be introduced, the manufacture 
of artificial salt-water to replenish it, the 
management of the light, the assortment of 
the inhabitants, and the numerous other 
matters connected with the maintenance of 
these singular menageries. d the same 
speciality “crops out” ever and anon all 
through the book, which, though in point of 
fact a very complete scientific description of 
most of our littoral submarine animals, jg, 
nevertheless, chiefly addressed to such of 
them as are peculiarly suitable for the 
aquarium life. 

The author is happy in descriptions, and if 
they be sometimes a little overcharged and 
too highly coloured, why, the dash of earnest 
enthusiam which they thus betray is among 
the most attractive features of the book. 
One might fancy a merman of ardent tempe- 
rament thus describing the contents of the 
“clear translucent depths of some rock-girt 
pool.” ‘“ Sea-weeds of roseate hues and forms 
more delicate than those of earth in rich 
profusion clothe the sides and bottom; 
others of varied dyes, purple and green, 
hang loosely floating in the quiet depths; 
pensile confervee wave from every stone—a 
wilderness of vegetation. Interspersed with 
these the jointed corallines spread forth 
their stony branches, and_ sea-flowers of 
every colour unfold their living petals to 
entrap their food. The glassy shrimps and 
prawns are faintly seen, lost in their own 
transparency, and little fishes darting here 
and there or poised with quivering fins give 
life and animation to the scene.” 

It is among such rock-girt pools as this 
that the contents of the marine aquarium 
are in great part to be found—creatures, 
sometimes like the “ sea-flower,” sufficiently 
beautiful to attract the attention and ensure 
the eager admiration of even the most 
careless passer by—some, as the crab and the 
shrimp, familiar to every one, but the large 
majority either too small or of too insig- 
nificant appearance to be observed without 
close and careful inspection and previous 
information. But with these what a world 
of wonder does the Professor's aquarium 
open to us! The “nasty horrid thing” 
already alluded to, at which Miss Edith 
makes faces, or which she kicks jauntily aside 
with the toe of her neatest of little boots, 
the lump of shapeless jelly which “ that bad 
boy ” Master George has just shied at his 
young brother's head, the furry crust which 
the young brother was at the moment 
engaged in scraping off his branch of sea- 
weed, are all living creatures of wonderful 
organisation, furnished with regular organs of 
respiration and digestion, and with pala 
of marvellous sorts for ensnaring and devour- 
ing their food. Every pool about them, 
every miniature forest of sea-weed, nay the 
very sand and mud beneath their feet and 
the well drilled rocks behind, teem with 
ever moving, ever feeding and breathing, 
ever dissolving, dying, and reproducing 
animal life. They are numbered by millions 
of millions, and are in reality as countless 
and as impossible to be conceived for number 
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by the human mind as the stars of heaven or 
the sands on their native sea-shore. 

That we may not be suspected of exaggera- 
tion we will take, as an exemplification of the 
feature of multitude, the tiny, voracious, and 
seldom observed shell-fish called the Forami- 
nifer. “The sand of most sea-coasts,” we are 
told, “is so filled with these microscopic 
Foraminifera, that it is often composed of 
them to the extent of one-half.” We are told of 
one naturalist who counted 6,000 in an ounce 
of sand in the Adriatic, and of another who 
reckoned 3,840,000 in an ounce of sand from 
the Antilles. ‘“Ifwe calculate the contents 
of larger quantities, as, for example, a cubic 
yard, the amount surpasses all human con- 
ception; we have difficulty in expressing 
the resulting sum in figures, and how insig- 
nificant the sum when we regard in the 
same point of view the enormous mass con- 
stituting the sea-coasts of the earth.” No 
wonder that this inconceivable microscopic 

pulation had and still has a material in- 
Mode in the formation of banks and 
shallows, as well as of more considerable 
geological deposits ; it appears that a very 
large proportion of the stone in the quarries 
of Gentilly is composed of these (fossil) shells, 
as many as 58,000 to a cubic inch, or 
3,000,000,000.to the cubic yard. And “as 
all'Paris and the towns and villages of the 
neighbouring departments are built of stone 

uarried from this deposit, it is evident 
that, without exaggeration [it may be averred 
that], the capital of France and all the neigh- 
bouring towns are constructed principally of 
the shells of the Foraminifera.” 

Oragain as to construction, we will take the 
most cursory glance at the ciliary (or eyelash) 
action of the gemmules or eggs of the sponge 
tribe, in size and shape “like minute pins’ 
heads,” which are observed to swim about 
with considerable facility. A good microscope 
reveals the machinery employed for the pur- 
pose, “and certainly a spectacle more won- 
derful imagination scarcely could conceive. 
Millions of paddles furiously at work bestud 
the surface of these tiny atoms, so rapid in 
their motion that the eye almost refuses to 
receive their shape; so manageable that their 
action seems directed by one impulse, and 
yet so minute that words in vain attempt to 
tell their almost imperceptible dimensions.” 
This is the young sponge paddling about in 
- search of a resting-place. 

The chapters on the Jelly fishes (Medusz), 
6n the tiny luminous creatures (Noctiluca) 
which make the ocean sparkle at night with 
every motion, on the Sea Anemones (Ac- 
tinie), on the “Sea Cucumber” (Holothu- 
Tia), dear to the Chinaman’s palate, and the 
“Sea Long Worm” (Nemertes), are the 
most interesting, if one can select where all 
1s so interesting. One or two very curious 
circumstances are meritioned about the two 
last; it appears that the sea cucumber has 
@ marvellous_trick ofentirely disembowelling 
itself on slight provocation; it appears it is 
avery irritable fish, and if inconvenienced, 
by not having its element properly changed 
for instance, proceeds like a disgusted Man- 
darin to revenge itself on society by actually 
getting rid of its whole intestinal arrange- 
ments en masse. Unlike, however, our China- 
man, the process is anything but fatal; true 
the body is left an empty sac behind, but it 
does not perish ; in three or four months the 
lost parts are regenerated, and the animal 
continues to live as though nothing had hap- 
pened. And the Professor himself has a 
Holothuria, whose first set of viscera are 
preserved in a bottle of spirits in one part 











of the room, whilst in his jar of salt water in 
another crawls the proprietor, lively and 
happy in the possession of a perfect new’ set. 
The Sea Long Worm has for some time been 
the marvel of both fishermen and naturalists, 
but from its comparative rarity and the ob- 
vious difficulty of manipulating it for scien- 
tific purposes, less is generally known about 
it than about many less curious marine mon- 
strosities. The Professor was - fortunate 
enough to light on a specimen at Marsden 
Rocks, but he quotes the earlier description 
of Mr. Davis from the “Linnean Transac- 
tions.” When the latter took up his speci- 
men at the seaside he was able, though not 
without difficulty, to collect the immense 
creature in a confused manner into an oyster- 
shell (a very large one indeed); it was lodged 
by and bye, more conveniently, in the largest 
dish Mr. Davis had. He found it impos- 
sible to make even a guess at its length 
whilst alive, from its great sensitiveness and 
extraordinary powers of contraction, which 
the naturalist reckons at from twenty-five to 
thirty times the length it presented at 
another period. After, however, he had 
killed it, by placing it in spirits, he measured 
and found it full two-and-twenty feet long, 
exclusive of a proboscis. The fishermen at 
Newhaven and on the Devonshire coast 
allege that it is susceptible of being drawn 
out to lengths of twelve or fifteen fathoms 
(seventy-two or ninety feet). Well might the 
Professor look on the specimen he found as 
“such a worm, we thought, as mortal eyes 
had never seen before.” 

We take leave of the book with regret. 
We would willingly have laid before our 
readers a capital account of an early morning 
adventure with Sir John Ross in search of 
Razor shells, some diverting particulars of 
the vagaries of the Barnacle tribe, as well as 
some well-selected scraps about that terror 
of the mariners of old, the little Remora or 
sucking-fish; but our space will not allow 
this, and we must refer our readers, and 
gladly do so, tothe work itself for these and 
fifty other interesting and amusing details. 

The illustrations are carefully executed, 
and being coloured are the more readily un- 
derstood. Perhaps, in a future edition, some 
of the very numerous poetical quotations 
might be abridged or dispensed with, and 
their places filled with matter more strictly 
belonging to the actual scope of the work. 








Lord George Bentinck—A Political Biography. 
By the Right Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P. 
(Routledge.) 


Tue return of the Conservatives to power is 
an opportune moment for a new edition of 
this work. Mr. Disraeli, be his theories 
right or wrong, is really the only practical 
statesman of the present day who has at- 
tempted to draw any general conclusions 
from the history of the last thirty years. 
His comparison between the dissolution of 
the Conservative party in 1829 and again 
in 1846 is naturally suggestive of one 
between their return to power in 1842 and 
in 1858. And by a careful observation of 
the points to which he calls attention, we 
may very possibly be guided to predictions 
with more chance of verification than such 
prophecies usually possess. 

e formation of the Conservative party, 
of which Sir Robert Peel was the leader, was 
a great political experiment. It was simply 
an attempt to make a difference of skill in 
administrative details do the work of a dif- 
ference upon great constitutional principles ; 





to make a Bank Charter Act, or a Pelice 
Bill, or what not, as effectual a rallying 
point as Protestantism or aristocracy. The 
great experiment was a great failure. Had 
it not been so, the yast majority of the 
brag! would have reasoned like the Marquis 
of Chandos in the Coercion Bill debate, 
namely, that the preservation of our institu- 
tions did not depend upon a fiscal regula- 
tion. But here came the weak point in Sir 
Robert's position. Our institutions were not 
at stake. Had they been—had Lord George 
Bentinck and his supporters really believed 
that in handing over acid to the Whigs 
they were imperilling the institutions of the 
country, they would not have done so for 
the sake of punishing a minister ten times 
more odious to them than Sir Robert Peel. 
We agree with Lord Chandos that Protec- 
tion was a question of detail. But then it 
was precisely upon such questions that Sir 
Robert Peel’s party was based. When he 
surrendered these he surrendered everything. 
Even as long ago as 1846 the Whigs had 
outgrown their democratic sympathies; and 
even if they had not, the Conservatives, 
whether freetraders or protectionists, knew 
that they had sufficient power in the House 
to prevent revolutionary measures. Events 
proved that they were right: and Lord John 
Russell’s administration neither did nor 
attempted to do anything in the least degree 
contrary to Conservative principles. Such 
was the result of basing a great party upon 
questions of the hour. It was founded on 
the sand, and it shared the proverbial fate of 
houses which are so constructed. Her 
Majesty’s present administration have, itmust 
be confessed, steered clear of this particular 
piece of short-sightedness. Its existence is 
not interwoven with the maintenance of any 
particular enactments. Our only reasonable 
doubt may be, not whether its foundation is 
of sand, but whether it has any foundation 
at all. But these speculations, though they 
arise naturally out of such a volume as the 
present one, are scarcely suited to the 
columns of a literary journal. And we must 
therefore proceed to the more immediate 
subject of the present article. 

In selecting Lord George Bentinck as a 
theme for his pen, Mr. Disraeli chose a subject 
well adapted for the exercise of his peculiar 
powers. His experience of Parliamentary 
life—the important part which he himself 
played in the transactions that exalted Lord 
G. Bentitick—and more than all, his freedom 
from any personal or class prejudices on the 
political question of the period, render him 
an interesting as well as an impartial judge 
in all that relates to his hero. As much we 
fear cannot be said of all that relates to his 
opponents. Yet, were it as unfair as the 
warmest eulogists of Peel maintain, we would 
not willingly have lost that fine portraiture 
of the Conservative Minister, which for 
elegance of style and subtlety of satire may 
be ranked with the masterpieces of Pope or 
Bolingbroke. But if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has given less than his due to 
the late Sir Robert Peel, he is not generally 
thought to have given Lord George Bentinck 
more. His lordship indeed was exactly the 
kind of man for the leadership of the Con- 
servative party. He had many of the great 
qualities which Englishmen prize and trust, 
and which they look for in an English 
gentleman. He had immense capacity for 
work, as witness the following:— 

‘*But it is very difficult to convey a complete 
picture of the laborious life of Lord George Ben- 
tinck during the sitting of Parliament. At half- 
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past nine o'clock there called upon him the 
commercial representatives of the question of the 
day ; after these conferences came his elaborate 
and methodical correspondence, all of which he 
carried on himself in a handwriting clear as print, 
and never employing a secretary ; at twelve or one 
o'clock he was at a committee ; and he only left 
the committee-room to take his seat in the House 
of Commons, which he never quitted till the House 
adjourned, always long past midnight, and often 
at two o’clock in the morning. Here he was ready 
for all comers, never omitting an opportunity to 
vindicate his opinions, or watching with lynx-like 
vigilance the conduct of a public office. What was 
not his least remarkable trait is, that although he 
only breakfasted on dry toast, he took no susten- 
ance all this time, dining at White’s at half-past 
two oclock in the morning. After his severe 
attack of the influenza he broke through this habit 
a little during the last few months of his life, 
moved by the advice of his physicians and the in- 
stance of his friends. The writer of these obseiva- 
tions prevailed upon him a little the last year to 
fall into the easy habit of dining at Bellamy’s, 
which saves much time, and permits the transaction 
of business in conversation with a congenial friend. 
But he grudged it : he always thought that some- 
thing would be said or done in his absence, which 
would not have occurred had he been there ; some 
motion whisked through, or some return altered. 
His principle was that a member should never be 
absent from his seat.” 


He was a man of inflexible integrity, of 
which he gave many proofs in the course of 
his brief political career. He had great man- 
liness of character, and united undeniable 
pride with much courtesy of manner. But 
his lordship unhappily laboured under one 
defect which ap et all these great 
qualities practically useless. He had under- 
gone no regular political training. He had 
great powers of calculation. But that alone 
is not political economy, If born in another 
sphere of life he might not improbably have 
become a leading authority on the subject. 
But, as it was, his knowledge was neither 
deep enough nor broad enough to enable 
him to make a successful stand inst 
opinions which had now been adopted by all 
the great economic writers and thinkers of 
the day. Even had the country gentlemen 
= a better case than they did, Free 

rade was not the kind of question for them 
to shine upon. But when the question had 
been y settled—when nothing was 
wanting to re-unite the Conservative party 
but the presence of a statesman in the 
House of Commons whom all sections of it 
would respect, it is not impossible that 
Lord George Bentinck might have -suc- 
cessfully aspired to leadership. Worse 
speakers have been honoured and popular 
party chiefs, because credited with honesty 
like his own. His talents would not have 
aroused that “pale terror” of versatile 
brilliancy which his biographer may have 
had cause to lament. A few years more 


experience would perhaps have ei, to 


Lord George Bentinck that scientific know- 
ledge of politics in which he was necessarily 
deficient, and which gives to statesmen like 
Lord John Russell, Sir G. C. Lewis, Mr. Glad- 
stone, and Mr. Disraeli a weight in legisla- 
tive deliberations of which nothing can rob 
them. And in that case the gentleman upon 
whom has devolved the sadder task of 
erecting a monument to his memory would 
have been proud to serve under his banner. 
This country boasts of its progress. But 
our fundamental changes are few and far 
between. Aristocratic government is nop 
a settled question amongst us. Privileges 
may be wrested one by one from the landed 
interest—the franchise may be infinitely 





lowered—even the House of Lords might 
become elective—and yet, while our great 
estates remain unbroken, and the system of 
primogeniture continues, which it would 
do, even were the law abolished, so long 
will the ancient landed families of the 
kingdom exert a preponderating influence 
upon our public affairs. Whether we ap- 
prove of the system or not, we cannot 
destroy it in a day, and are probably doomed 
to live under it for many more generations. 
Such being the fact, we ought to be proud 
of such men as Lord George Bentinck; 
proud, that, being governed by an aristo- 
cracy, it is one that can produce so much 
honesty, vigour, and talent, As the record 
of one whose sterling qualities do but typify 
the generic virtues of an order whi 
alone in Europe has maintained itself amid 
popular privileges and abreast of unfettered 
rogress, the biography of Lord George 
entinck should stand upon the book- 
shelves of every thoughtful and patriotic 
Englishman. 





Travels and Discoveries in North and Central 
Africa, being a Journal of an Expedition 
undertaken in the years 1849—1855. By 
Henry Barth, Ph.D., D.C.L., F.R.G.S., 
F.AS., &. In5 Vols. Vols. IV. and V. 
(Longmans.) 

Dr. Barta is a ve + man; but he is 
not the model traveller after all. The virtues 
and moral qualities he displays in the course 
of his wanderings are sufficient to have made 
him distinguished in any field of ambition, 
but his talents are undoubtedly of an intel- 
lectual rather than a physical character. 
Everywhere we feel that the explorer is 
superior to the arduous but monotonous 
duty before him: self-centered and thought- 
ful, he is mechanically noting down the petty 
incidents of his march, and the conspicuous 
natural objects that meet his eye;. but his 
faculties meanwhile are absorbed in. tracing 
out the obscure politics and mysterious 
affinities of race and language that exist 
among his barbarous neigh . Fewrays 
of human interest light up his track through 
the wilderness: we are astonished to find 
that a learned man and careful observer can 
have been to Timbuktu and back, and have 
so little to tell us that is of practical moment 
in our day and generation. 

The reader is perhaps too ewigéant. Some 
years ago, when our present laureate was at 
Cambridge winning his first laurels in verse, 
the inauspicious subject of Timbuctoo was 
presented to the candidates for the Chan- 
cellor’s medal. The poet, nothing daunted, 
takes his stand upon Atlas, where 
Shelley, if we mistake not, found himself 
once before, and there gazing upon the 
Giant’s Pillars and the sheeny coast beyond, 
dreams of Atalantis and El Dorado. Sud- 
denly appears a curve of flashing light, a 
rustling of white wings, and a young seraph 
girt with a zone of gold, and compassed 
round his head with a triple arch of rain- 
bows, becomes visible. He announces him- 
self to the poet as the Spirit of Fable; he 
soars with him like Queen Mab with Ianthe 
through regions of ineffable — and splen- 
dour, and presently directs his gaze to a 
river winding through the silver streets and 
erm of a city, crowned with tremulous 

omes, and sparkling with obelisks and 
minarets of pure chrysolite. “Soon,” adds 
the Spirit— 
“T must render up this glorious home 
To keen Discovery: soon yon brilliant towers 








The Spirit's proph has been all b 
literally fulfilled; ul the Timbiktu of Dr 
Barth disappoints the reader with its 
realities almost as much as if, in spite of 
Mungo Park, Réné Caillié, and the rest, he 
really felt that— 
** Deep in that lion-haunted inland lies 
A mystic city, goal of high emprise.”” 

Thanks to the cool unexaggerated style of 
Dr. Barth, we now thoroughly know what 
the emprise is worth, and at what risks the 
goal is to be reached. 

Mungo Park was the first among the 
moderns to scatter the delusion in 1805. It 
was on returning from Timbiktu, on his 
homeward way down the Niger, that he lost 
his life in an affray with the natives at some 
spot which is not even now identified. Dry, 
Barth came upon many traces of this re. 
nowned and intrepid man. baw 3 # justly, we 
think, he condemns the policy of Park, which 
was the simple one of firing upon any one 
who approached him in a threatening aiti- 
tude. . Barth fell in with a tribe of the 
Tawarek, who had lost some of their number 
by Park’s well directed balls. On seeing 
the Doctor they looked on him at first as a 
species of “tawakast” or wild beast, for 
such they supposed all Europeans to be, 
judging m the reception they had met 
with from the Englishman. Major Laing 
condemns Park’s conduct in stronger lan-- 
guage. He calls it imprudent, unthinking, 
and even selfish—apparently anticipating 
his own fate, and setting it down to the sus- 
Picious passions exci among the natives 
by Park's demeanour and conduct. It may 
unquestionably be set down as one of the 
lessons taught by ‘African experience, if that 
were peor § that presents of silver-mounted 
pistols, bernuises, and needles may possibly 
open countries to us, which a little indis- 
criminate firing into the natives will most 
effectually close for a long period of years. 

Réné Caillié and Major Laing visited 
Timbuktu in succession at a considerable 
interval afterwards. The descriptions of the 
former were found by Dr. Barth to be some- 
times inaceurate, owing to the difficulties of 
his circumstances, but the unfortunate Major 
Laing appears to have been one of the most 
able and devoted of those heroic men whose 
loss has given classic interest to those deadly 
plains. 

The course ued by Dr. Barth follows 
the line taken by Captain Clapperton during. 
his second journey in 1823-24. The route is 
from Tripoli southward to Lake Tschad, and 
then westward to the Niger. The reader of 
the previous volumes of this work will 
remember that upon the death of Dr. 
Richardson the survivors of the dition, 
Overweg and Barth, were di by the 
British Government to continue their re- 
searches on.the same plan as before; but 
whether they still adhered to the project of 
exploring eastwards towards the Nile, or saw 
reason to prefer a westerly course towards 
Timbuktu, the duty of teeging the ex- 
pedition to a close was entrusted to 
them, as in their judgment might 
seem fit. When, therefore, Dr. Overweg 
also succumbed to the climate, Dr. Barth 
seems to have abandoned all idea 
of the Eastern route. His whole thoughts 
were turned towards Timbuktu, and these 
two final volumes record his arrival at that 
city and his return. Starting then from 
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Kukawa on the shores of Lake Tschad on 
the 25th of November, 1852, he reached the 
important town of Zinder on the 25th of 
December, and the still larger emporium 
of Katsena in the February of 1853. — 
months more were occupied in arriving at 
Sékoto, the largest town between Lake 
Tschad and Timbuktu, where Clapperton in 
his second journey was compelled to turn 
pack; and still proceeding westward, Dr. 
Barth struck the western reach of the I’sa 
(Niger) at Say, on the 20th of June. Here 
the river flows in a southern direction to its 
embouchure in the Bight of Benin. Thence 
describing a chord across the great arc of 
the path of the river, he found one of its 
iributaries flowing northwards at Sarayémo, 
on the 28th of August. 
stream the party were carried down in a 
north-easterly direction to Timbiktu, which 
was reached on the 7th of September, 1853. 
The incidents of this long journey of ten 
months are extremely monotonous—orrather, 
as we have eedy hinted, they are related 
a dry precision, which 
however valuable to the future traveller, or to 
the present ethnologist and geographer, im- 
press the general reader with an unavoidable 
sense of weariness. The country it seems is 
rarely, if ever, barren, and in many places 
is richly fertile; the scenery for the most 
part unimpressive, except where an occa- 
sional natron lake of snowy whiteness 
There is also a par- 
ticular spot, near the centre of the great 
semi-circle described by the Niger, where 
the Hémbori mountains break the level of 
the plain in most grotesque forms, and when 
approached near, are found wonderfully to 
mimic the castles heaps on the banks of the 
Rhine and Danube. . 
mountains, seen bymoonlight (Vol. iv. p. 336), 
will astonish the most ex 
of romantic landscape. 
inspire as little interest as their country. 
The traveller finds a succession of tribes 
varying only in degrees of barbarism, but 
always most fanatical and intractable when 
Mahometan, and most degraded in social 
habits when suffering under the tyranny of 
some stronger set of predatories a short 
distance off. Itis curious to find that whilst 
most of these rude tribes amuse themselves 
in the evenings with dancing and music, 
there are others to whom these innocent 
pleasures are sternly forbidden by their 
puritanical Mahometan rulers. 
the Fiilbe also condemn tobacco-smoking on 
religious grounds. The intercourse of Dr. 
Barth with the natives was always of one 
kind: a present had to be made to the chief 
of the village, town, or district, varying i 
value according to his power an 
ance: and frequently a return was m: 
the offering of a heifer or shee 
dishes, sent from the chieftain’s own table. 
To do them “justice, their hospitality seldom 
ails, and as compared with the wild races of 
Persia and Afghanistan, their respect for 
the rights of property actually amounts to a 
virtue. The attentions of the Doctor to the 
female portion of the population will be seen 
-hereafter. Meanwhile the following sketch 
1s amongst the most pleasing we have lighted 
be in the journals of the 
=e: seg is between Zinder and KAtsena. 
“Thus we reached a well, about thirteen 
fathoms deep and riehiyes id 
where a large herd of ca’ 
Bizawe, or Tawérek half-castes, of both sexes, 
Were assembled ; and I was agreea 
the greater proof of ingenuity which I here ob- 


by Dr. Barth wit 


gladdens the eye. 


Embarking on the 


sketch of these 


e people generally 


ided with water, : 
. th Pes arte or on the eastern side, there are seven gate- 


| served—a young bull being employed’in drawing 
| up the water in a large leather bag containing a 
supply sufficient for two horses,—this being the 
only time during my travels in Negroland that I 
observed such a method of drawing up the water, 
which in general, even from the deepest wells, is 
procured by the labour of man alone. The 
young bull was led by a very pretty Améshagh 
girl, to whom I made a present of a tin box witha 
looking-glass in it, as a reward for her trouble, 
when she did not fail to thank me by a courtesy, 
and the expression of an amiable ‘agaishéka,’ ‘my 
best thanks.’ In the whole of this country a 
custom still prevails, dating from the period of the 
strength of the Bérnu empire, to the effect that the 
horses of travellers must be watered, at any well, 
— to the wants of the natives them- 
selves.” 


The details respecting Timbuktu, scattered 
as they are through many pages of journals, 
will be found more interesting. And first, 
with regard to its locality, we observe that 
Dr. Barth places the city in longitude 3° 7’ 
west of Greenwich, at least 2° 12’ farther 
than the older accounts, whilst its latitude, 
17° 38’ north, remains nearly as before. Are 
these geographical data to be strictly relied 
on? It does not appear that Dr. Barth took 
any astronomical observations, whilst his 
distances have, we learn afterwards, to be 
corrected from those of Dr. Vogel. 

Towards the close of the fourth volume 
Dr. Barth devotes a chapter to the history 
of Songhay and Timbuktu, stating that he 
himself has had extraordinary opportunities 
of being acquainted with the subject, having 
perused a complete history of the kingdom 
from the year 1640. These annals were 
written by a distinguished historian, Ahmed 
Baba, who is held in great veneration by the 
people of Morocco. From this it appears 
that the Songhay dynasty was founded by a 
stranger who introduced into the country a 
pagan superstition—the worship of a pecu- 
liar fish, probably the ay or manatus. . Za- 
Kasi was the name of the first king of 
Songhay who embraced the Mahometan 
faith, about 400 of the Hejira (s.p. 1022). 
The city of Timbuktu, it seems, was 
founded, not by the Songhay, but by the 
Tawarek, or Iméshagh, and in the year 
A.D. 1488 was wrested from them with 
immense slaughter by Sonni Ali, a con- 
queror of the powerful race of Melle, higher 
up on the Niger. From these and similar 
statements, it will be found that Timbiktu 
could never have been a seat of any great 
independent power, owing to its exposure to 
the attacks of tribes higher up the river. 
Its importance was rather due to its having 
become a seat of Mahometan language and 
worship, to its favourable commercial posi- 
tion, and on account of its buildings, which 
are well calculated to give it distinc- 
tion. 

The city itself is of triangular ground- 
plan, the base being towards the south and 
the river, from the main branch of which it 
is distant about six miles. Its circumference 
is from two and a-half to three miles. At 
the western base angle of the triangle stands 
the principal mosque, begun in a.p. 1827, 
by the victorious king of Mellé, and forming 
the centre of the Mahometan quarter. The 
inscription attesting that the building was 
founded by him still remains, though some- 
what illegible. The dimensions of the 
building are 262 (French) feet long, and 192 
wide, and it stands in a court-yard, to which, 


ways. The building itself consists of nine 
naves of different dimensions and structure, 
the westernmost portion belonging to the 





old mosque, which, together with the palace, 
was built by Mausa Misa, the king of Mellé. 
Next in importance is the mosque Sankori, 
situate in the north angle of the city. This 
building, originally constructed at the ex- 
pense of a rich“woman, has been recently 
restored to its former splendour (?) by the 
Sheikh El] Bakay. A third mosque of less 
importance is called Sidi Yahia. There are 
three others, making six in all. Of the 
style and construction of these edifices 
no account is given; but we are told 
that the dwellings of the town form un- 
interrupted and continuous, though narrow 
streets. Most, if not all, of the houses are 
of clay, some low and unseemly, others 
rising with a second story in front to greater 
elevation, with even an attempt at architec- 
tural ornament, of which the frontispiece to 
the fifth volume gives some idea. Occa- 
sionally a few round huts of matting inter- 
vene. Seven different quarters of the town 
are enumerated, the “ quarter of the whites,” 
where the palace formerly stood, being at 
the south-east angle. The whole number of 
the settled inhabitants amounts to about 
13,000, whilst the floating population ranges 
from 5,000 to 10,000. 

As to trade, it appears that Timbiktu is 
not a manufacturing town, like Kandéd. The 
only manufactures are blacksmith’s work, 
aiid the construction of a few articles in 
leather. There is no weaving, the manu- 
factured calico being brought from England, 
or else imported from Kané or Sansfndi. A 
little ornamental embroidery is practised, 
and woollen blankets and carpets are made 
in the neighbouring districts. 

The exports are first, gold, which amounts 
in value to about 20,0007. a year. It is 
brought either from Bambik, or Buré 
(districts to the west and south-west in 
the hilly region, drained by the Niger), 
whilst that from Wangara, which is 
south of Say, and lies to the west of 
the Kwara, or Quorra (Niger), finds its way 
to the Gold Coast. There is a peculiar mea- 
sure for the gold called “ mithkal,” which at 
Timbiktu weighs 96 grains of wheat, and is 
worth from 3,000 to 4,000 shells, or, at the 
lowest, a Spanish ‘dollar, or 5 francs 20 
cents. “ Mithkal” is said to be a corruption 
of the word “medical.” Next to gold in 
value is salt, which is brought from a place 
called Taodénni, the site of which appears 
to be settled, but we have failed to discover 
it in the map. Differences of orthography 
and nomenclature are among the preliminary 
difficulties of African research. The salt is 
brought to Timbuktu, and then exchanged 
for the cotton cloths of Kané. Eight slabs 
of salt (carriage to Timbiktu included) are 
worth six mithkél of gold. Next comes the 
kéla nut, a fruit which takes the place of 
coffee, and of which there are several kinds 
of various quality. The price of the nut in 
Timbuktu is from 10 to 100 shells. Besides 
these three most important articles of com- 
merce, rice and negro-corn are brought to 
the market, vegetable butter used for light- 
ing the dwellings, and also in cookery, and 
many smaller articles, as pepper and ginger. 
There is also a little cotton. The caravans 
from Morocco bring red cloth, coarse cover- 
ings, sashes, looking-glasses, cutlery, to- 
bacco, and bleached and unbleached cotton, 
All the European calico Dr. Barth saw in 
Timbuktu has the name of one and the same 
Manchester firm printed upon it in Arabic 
letters, and the cutlery is of English work- 
manship. Bernises and looking-glasses 





were in moderate demand. These caravans, 
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besides gold, took back a little gum and 
wax ; and the export of ivory and slaves was 
very inconsiderable. 

If we turn to the political relations of 
Dr. Barth with the people of Timbuktu, we 
are involved at once in a maze of conflicting 
and obscure interests and motives, which he 
frequently could not penetrate himself. He 
was at one time welcomed and honoured: 
then his life was threatened, and he had to 
leave the town under the protection of his 
friend El Bakaéy.. Soon after he returns, 
but only to be hurried off again to the 
security of the desert encampment. At one 
time he is believed to be the son of Major 
Laing, who was murdered; at another the 
opportune death of one of his enemies 
appears to have alarmed the rest. El Fakay 
himself detained him on various pretexts 
long after the time promised for starting 
homewards. 

Amidst an undistinguished crowd of 
sanguinary and rapacious chiefs, the charac- 
ter of the Sheikh El Bak4y is mage to shine 
out with unusual lustre, and as delineated 
by Dr. Barth, it forms the most agreeable 
and hopeful feature of his narrative. El 
Bakaéy appears never to have wavered in his 
feigudaht and protection; whilst the large- 
ness of his views, the piety of his life, 
and the equanimity of his temper as com- 
pared with others of his class, give him 
deserved prominence. The following traits 
are those which will recommend him most to 
the esteem of Europeans :— 


‘The private life of the people in these en- 
campments runs on very tranquilly, when there is 
no predatory excursion, which however is often 
enough thecase. Most of these mixed Arabs have 
only one wife ata time, and. they seem to lead a 
quiet. domestic life, very like that of the Sheikh 
himself. I scarcely imagine that there is in 
Europe a person more sincerely attached to his 
wife and children than my host was. In fact, it 
might be said that he was a little too dependent 
on the will of his wife. .The difference which I 
found between the position of the wife among these 
Moorish tribes, and that which she enjoys among 
the Tawarek, is extraordinary, although even the 
Tawarek have generally but one wife; but while 
the latter is allowed to move about at her pleasure 
quite unveiled, the wife even of the poorest Arab 
or Moor is never seen unveiled, being generally 
clad in a black under and upper gown, and the 
wives of the richer and nobler people never leave 
their tents. The camp life of course would give to 
coquettish women a fair opportunity of intrigue ; 
but in general I think their morals are pretty 
chaste, and the chastisement which awaits any 
transgression is severe, a married wife convicted of 
adultery being sure to be stoned. * = . 
Part ot the day the Sheikh read and recited to 
his pupils chapters from the hadith of Bokhari, 
while his young son repeated his lessons aloud from 
the Kuran, and in the evening several surat, or 
chapters, of the holy book were beautifully chanted 
by the pupils, till a late hour of the night. There 
was nothing more charming to me than to hear 
these beautiful verses chanted by sonorous voices 
in this open desert country, round the evening 
fire, with nothing to disturb the sound, which 
softly reverberated from the slope of the sandy 
downs opposite. A Christian must have been a 
witness to such scenes in order to treat with 
justice the Mahommedans and their creed. Let 
us not forget that, but for the worship of images 
and the quarrels about the most absurdly supersti- 
tions notions which distracted the Christian 
Church during the seventh century, there would 
have been no possibility of the establishment of 
a new creed based on the principles of Mono- 
theism, and opposed in open hostility to Christi- 
anity. Let us also take into account that the 
most disgusting feature attaching to the morals 
of Mahommedans has been introduced by the 
Mongolish tribes from Central Asia, and ex- 





cited the most unqualified horror in the founder 
of the religion.” 


It. was not until the 17th of May, 1853, 
that. Dr. Barth found himself following the 
eastward track of the river on his way home- 
ward ; his friend, the Sheikh, accompanying 
him, but whether as protector or merely as 
pursuing an expedition of his own does not 
clearly appear. The journey lay through the 
Sawarek, of whom the following sketches, 
social and moral, are given. 


‘‘In the evening I received a little milk from 
the wife of one of the chiefs of the Kél-gogi of the 
name of Lammege, who was a good-looking woman, 
and to whom I made a present of a looking-glass 
and a few needles in return. The Tawarek, while 
they are fond of their wives, and almost entirely 
abstain from polygamy, are not at all jealous; and 
the degree of liberty which the women enjoy is 
astonishing ; but, according to all that I have 
heard, instances of faithlessness are very rare 
among the nobler tribes. Among the degraded 
sections, however, and especially among the Kel 
e’ Sik, female chastity appears to be less highly 
esteemed, as we find to be the case also among 
many Berber tribes at the time when E] Bekri 
wrote his interesting account of Africa.” 


Of the tribe of the Kél-e’-Sik, a little 
further on, Dr. Barth thus writes. 


‘‘ Besides several respectable men of this tribe, 
I received a visit also from Nassaru, a daughter of 
one of their chiefs named Khozématen..She was one 
of the finest women that 1 saw in this country. 
Her decent apparel contributed not a little to in- 
crease her beauty, for over her under-gown she 
wore an upper-garment of red and: black silk, in 
alternate stripes, which she occasionally drew over 
her head. Her features were remarkable for their 
soft expression and regularity, but her pone 
rather inclined to. corpulency, which is highly 
esteemed by the Tawarek. Seeing that I took an 
interest in her, she, half jokingly, proposed that 
I should marry her; and I declared myself realy 
to take her with me if one of my rather wea 
camels should be found able to support her weight. 
As a mark of distinction I presented her. with 
a looking-glass, which I was always accustomed 
to give jo the most handsome woman in) an en- 
campment, the rest receiving nothing but needles. 
She returned the next day with some of her rela- 
tions, who were equally distinguished by their 
comeliness, and who were anxious to obtain a 
limpse of me, not less than of the Sheikh El 
akay. These noble Tawarck ladies furnished a 
remarkable example of the extreme liberty which 
the females belonging to this tribe enjoy ; and I 
was greatly astonished to see the pipe pass con- 
tinually from their mouths to those of the men, 
and from the latter back again into the mouths of 
the women. In other hu ges I can only hope 
that they surpass the female portion of the popu- 
lation of Tademékka, of whose virtue El Bekri 
speaks in rather doubtful terms.” 


The following relates to the tribe of the 
Tin-gar-égadah, among whom Park was 
slain or drowned. 


‘* Here, as in general, I allayed the suspicions 
of the people and made them more familiar by 
showjng them some pictures of men of various 
tribes. Notwithstanding the great distance which 
separated my tent from the encampment, none of 
the women remained behind, all being anxious to 
have a look at this curious and novel exhibition ; 
and having been sent about their business when 
they came in the day time, they again returned 
towards night in such numbers that my people, 
being anxious for the safety of my small tent, which 
became endangered by these unwieldy creatures, 
endeavoured to frighten them away with powder. 
But all was in vain; they would not: stir till 
they had seen the pictures, which, in ‘accordance 
with the dispositions of each, excited their great 
delight or amazement. My custom, which I have 
mentioned before, of honouring the handsomest 
woman in every encampment with a looking-glass, 
created here a great struggle for the honour ; but 





I was so unfortunate as to hurt the feelings of , 
mother by giving the prize of beauty to her 
daughter, who was rather a handsome person,” 

One of the most interesting matters of 
general interest discovered by Dr. Barth js 
the cause of the swelling of the Niger 
which is yery anomalous, and upon which 
the learned writer argues precisely in the 
manner of Herodotus, when describing the 
Nile, and, it is to be hoped, with more success, 
The discussion, however, is too long for 
extract. Scattered traditions of Mungo 
Park’s fate are also rife in every part of the 
district. Dr. Barth on his return on one 
occasion held out to a native prince on the 
river the prospect of an English steamer 
ascending to Say, and spreading the gifts of 
commerce around, but this single allusion js 
all we have found touching upon the almost 
hopeless question of opening Central Africa 
to English trade. The result forced upon 
the reader is that, if at all, the stream of 
civilisation must break its way south by 
way of Algeria and the French colonies. 

Of Dr. Barth’s personal. memoirs, his 
sufferings and sicknesses, his disappoint- 
ments, and narrow escapes from fever and 
natural enemies, we have said nothing: 
contenting ourselves with observing that 
the success with which he has mastered 
such various and complicated evils are the 
most undeniable proof of his intelligence 
and self-control. The return homeward 
from Lake Tschad to Tripoli, taken by itself 
as an episode, is a frightful picture of the 
horrors of the Great Desert. ‘Nor have we 
alluded to the copious vocabularies of the 
Temashight language, the Arabic poems of 
El Bakay, the maps, the itineraries, and the 
coloured plates, feeling that these must 
await the mature verdict of science and 
future confirmation. 

Dr. Barth seems to have possessed no spe- 
cial knowledge of medicine, and at first sight 
this may seem a disadvantage to an African 
traveller. But it is questionable whether 
the dangers attending any case of failure do 
not outweigh the benefits to be derived from 
successful practice. In doubtful cases the 
physician will do well to abstain from 
attempting a cure. In all matters relating 
to religion and morals Dr. Barth appears to 
have conversed freely, and to have matched 
himself fairly with the Mahometan teachers 
and their disciples. He considers that he 
succeeded in vindicating the principles of 
Christianity, and was able at least to silence 
his opponents on all points of faith and 

ractice. In all intellectual qualifications 

r. Barth was indeed amply endowed for 
his mission, and European literature is in- 
debted to him for the additions he has made, 
at such risks, to the history of the African 
races and lan es, 

But with the mass of the public his narra- 
tive is too personal and too abstract to be 

pular: and the author would have gained 

imself a greater name, in this country ab 
least, if besides his indisputable contribu- 
tions to science, his researches had opened 
out some practical field for missionary enter- 
prise or commercial activity. 





SHORT NOTICES. 

The Girls Own Book. By Mrs. CHuy. (Tegg-) 
Seventeen races of young ladies have demanded 
seventeen editions of this beok, and there must 
therefore be in most families some bright-eyed 
critic ready to recommend the eighteenth to the 
rising generation. It does not seem necessary for 


us, therefore, to do more than mention that a 
charming little encyclopedia of lady-like amuse- 
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ment is once more re-issued, and that the editress 
is a lady, who, having been publicly rewarded with 
the prize which England, or at least Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth, awards to first-class wives, may be held 
the most competent of all possible authorities to 
say what pursuits are fitting for those who hope 
to get married. And whether a young lady pro- 
ses to win a husband by getting ‘‘a gold” with 
er arrow, by expanding her chest, by playing La 
Grace, by skipping, by swinging, by dancing, by 
making baskets of alum, beads, cloves, feathers, 
lavender, rice, straw, or wafers, by keeping bees, 
by asking charades, by playing as many games 
(and as curiously named ones as those played by 
Gargantua before he was taken in hand by Pono- 
crates and in such sort disciplined that he lost not 
one hour of the day), by gardening, by her aqua- 
rium, by her knitting, netting, and crochet, by all 
kinds of needlework, by making every kind of 
ornament from engraved egg-shells to wax-flowers, 
by repeating pretty poetry, by rearing silkworms, 
or by keeping song birds, let that young lady lay 


“out her pocket money with Mr. Tegg, or, better, 


manage that papa’s bookseller’s bill shall include 
‘“‘the Girl’s Own Book,” edited by Madame de 
Chatelaine. 

The Pinetum. By GrorcEe Gorpon, A.L.S., 
assisted by ROBERT GLENDINNING, F.H.S. (Bohn). 
A handsome volume, being a synopsis of all the 
coniferous plants at present known, with descrip- 
tions, history, and synonymes. It is dedicated to 
the Duke of Northumberland as ‘‘ a great admirer 
of hardy trees””—we may add, a great admirer of 
the hardy tree called in the sea-song heart of oak, 
and one who has rendered it valuable services. 

A Treatise on Coins, Currency, and Banking.— 
By Henry Nicnoias SEALY, Esq. (Longman.) 
Truth, Justice, and Adam Smith are the deities 
to whom Mr. Sealy appeals, and he entirely 
declines to subscribe to the dictum of Sir Robert 
Peel, when introducing the Bank Bill of 1844, that 
inquiry upon its subject had been exhausted, be- 
lieving that ‘‘the great elementary truths which 
are at the foundation of the whole system of cur- 
rency, paper credit, and foreign exchange, are 
still desiderata.” The volume addresses itself to a 
limited though most intellectual class of readers ; 
for though the currency question, and the settling 
it upon true principles, is about the most impor- 
tant subject that can occupy the citizens of a 
wealth-creating and tax-paying country, those 
who have the slightest capability of comprehend- 
ing it are comparatively few, and perhaps it may 
be matter for congratulation that sciolists have 
not much chance of being heard on such a topic. 
Mr. Sealy’s work is the result of many years of 
study, and of patient watching the course of mo- 
netary events, and it comprises a great amount of 
concentrated information as to the modern history 
of currency. The writer thinks that, before at- 
tempting to change the standard of currency, we 
ought to wait and see the results of the gold dis- 
coveries in California and Australia, to which 
names he would probably now add that of British 
Columbia. He is indignant with the Bank Act, 
which he regards as a sarcasm on those whose 
ships cover the ocean and who trade all over the 
world, yet are to be held incapable of managing 
their own business, and he protests against any 
renewal of the Bank Charter for any given period. 
He would abolish the Bank monopoly, would have 
foreign merchants establish an exchange bank and 
International treasury, and would have bullion 
viewed, with regard to the foreign trade, as tobacco 
or sugar. Finally, Mr. Sealy will. not allow that 
the subject is mysterious, and has, at all events, 
endeavoured ‘to dispel its mystery.” We are, 
of course, met at the close, by the inevitable ‘ si 
quid novisti,” a bit of currency which might 
almost be called in. 

Grammar and System for learning the German 
Language. —By A. H. Tuurcar.  (Allan.) 
“Bring him on, Cornelia, bring him on,” should 
be the motto for all these books for facilitating 
that which it used to be the avowed custom to 
make difficult. Our grandfathers believed that 
what was learned without struggle and sorrow, 
was not learned well, and was easily forgotten. 





We of this generation believe that the more 
pleasantly and rapidly a lesson is learned the 
better. Years hence, only, can the comparative 
merits of the systems be decided on, when the 
scholarship of the two periods is compared by the 
scholars of a third. But for those who do not care 
about scholarship, and merely want to get on for 
their own comfort and amusement, there can be 
no doubt that the new plan is the best one, and 
Herr Thurgar’s book is a good specimen of helpful 
tuition. 

The Chess Board of Life. By Quis. (James 
Blackwood.) Some mild fun, and some bad verses. 
We have no room for any of the first, but a speci- 
men of the second will satisfy the author and 
justify us :-— 

DO YOU LIKE KISSES? 
Yes, yes, dear girl, I like the kiss 
Made by confectionery art, 


But I prefer the sweeter kiss, 
Thy honied lips impart. 

Were I a bee on joyous wing, 
I would settle on thy lip, 

And guard the sweetness with my sting, 
None but myself should sip. 


And when at last stern ruthless Death 
Should bid me meet my doom, 

Embalm’d by thy perfumed breath, 
Thy mouth should be my tomb. 

The Earthworm and the House Fly. By JAMES 
SAMUELSON, assisted by J. Braxton Hicks, M.D 
(Van Voorst). Two humble creatures—we do not 
allude to the authors, but to their subjects—come 
before the discerning reader for examination. The 
object of the book is to invite attention to the 
wonderful construction of the earthworm and of 
the house fly, and to the phenomena connected 
with their structure. We advise everybody to 
read the book, except anglers ; for it does not 
exactly tend to confirm the comfortable conviction 
that the worm (so particularly useful just now at 
Sunbury, Marlow, Henley-on-Thames, and other 
stations for the punt fleet) does not feel much 
when the hook goes into him. In the absence of 
some other comfortable conviction, ¢.g., that he 
richly deserves his punishment, humanity with a 
fishing-rod in its hand will not be the happier for 
reading a carefully prepared, and eleborsiely illus- 
tréted blégraphy of one humble creature ; but those 
who use fly paper, or impale insects on paper 
with pins, will do well to learn how cruel and 
wicked they are. 

Ballytubber, or a Scotch Settler in Ireland. 
(Houlston & Wright.) There is little in this 
book that has not been already said in similar 
works, all more or less disagreeable. The author 
is so familiar with ‘‘ great Neptune, Plutarch, and 
Nicodemus,” and the rest of the sham classi- 
ealities dear to half-taught Irish writers of a 
certain school, and makes such merciless use of 
hack quotations, that we feel almost inclined to 
doubt his Scotchiness. There are two or three 
rather close and apparently truthful sketches of 
Irish agents, and some hints of the mean and 
shifty devices of themselves and their masters, 
= partially redeem the dull flippancy of the 
book. 


Cosmos. Vol. V. (Bohn.) Another instal- 
ment of the translation, by Messrs. Otté and 
Dallas, of Humboldt’s colossal work. This 
volume is devoted to the two sections on the size, 
form, and density of the earth, and to Telluric 
phenomena, and may be termed the volcano 
volume. 
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THE name of Sir Walter Ralegh cannot fail to 
interest, and everything connected with his most. 
eventful life must claim the attention of every 
Englishman. 

Born in 1552, he was educated at Oxford, and 
gave early proofs that his mind was bent on 
gaining renown. When only seventeen years of 
age he made one of a select troop of a hundred. 
gentlemen who were permitted by Queen Elizabeth 
to assist the persecuted Protestants in France ; 
and was frequently afterwards engaged in a. 
military capacity. His voyage to Newfoundland ; 
his taking possession of a part of America which 
he named Virginia in honour of the Virgin Queen 
of England; his romantic introduction to Eliza- 
beth ; his bringing the poet Spenser from Ireland 
and presenting him at Court; his expeditions 
against Panama, Guiana, and Cadiz, are all sub- 
jects of history too well known to need comment 
in this place. , 

In May, 1591, Sir Walter Ralegh sends in an 
account for 4000/., disbursed for sheathing and 
victualling several of the Queen’s ships; and a 
letter from the Queen [in Lord Burghley’s hand] 
wills and requires him, by virtue of his office of 
Warden of the Stannaries, or as Lieutenant of 
Cornwall, ‘‘to cause forty miners to be chosen and 
prested, and to send them in some vessell to Depe 
| Dieppe] to our cousin, the Erle of Essex.” 

A letter addressed by Martyn White in May, 
1595, ‘*To my honnorible good Lady and M"* 
my Lady Raleigh,” is interesting as containing 
news of Sir Walter, then at the Canaries. It will 
be remembered that two years previous to this 
expedition he had fallen under the royal dis- 
pleasure on account of an illicit amour with this. 
lady, the beautiful daughter of Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton, which so offended the Queen that 
they were both confined for several months, and 
when liberated were forbidden the Court. 

adam,—I d kynsman unto yo" Ladyship to 
me. you watureiond what newes I have from Phe 
Canarrys. I have a boy of 11 years of which 
hath benne at the Canarrys this year and half w® a freind 
of myne who[se] name is Mr. Jones, and he telleth me 
that my L. came thether, and rod befor Garycherby 3 
days, in w* tyme he sent hes boot [boat] and pines [pin- 
nace} asho® for watter, and on Spann wt ranne 
away from them, and told them that 1t was S* Walter 
Ralyght, and not S* Frances Drak, and had in his com- 
pany 4 ships, the 6'* day of March beeing Thursday. This. 
my frind and my boy saw my Lord in his pines, and 
landed behynd a grat Rok, hence he doth well w, and 
so by resonne of the great ordenance he wdrewee abord 
agayne out of the [illegible] shot, wher he rod, in w** tyme 
he toke a Spaniard laden w“ fyerarms, and sent the Gonner 
a shore, that if he cold bringe him 6 buts of wyne and 10 
sugar lovee. pet Bd — of bread, he shold 
hav hi ip an Ss goods and company agayne, w* 
Spaniard presently procuard, and so had all his goods, 
ship, and omany agayne. Allsohe tok a fleminge laden 
w*" wynes, and tok out of hir 20 buttes of wyne, and after 
3 days departed from Garycherby, as my boy telleth 
And so my L, Spainne is in the iland, 
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accuse both Nicolas Jones and my boy to be of Plymoth, 
and sayd he had sene them at my hows, but the Gover- 
nour commited him, and mad all wel agayne. So having 
no better newes then this, I ame bold as my deutey com- 
and me to trouble yo ge, Se 3 w* this, untell it shall 
| nerd God to send better. Untell w* tyme w my humble 

utey I commit yor Ladyship to the Allmighty, helth 
-and all happynes. 

oF poor servant to comand ev", 

Plymoth, the 10 day of May, 1595. Marrxn WHITE. 


The following commission from the Queen, ‘‘To 
our servant Sir W. Ralegh, Knight, &c.,” will 
show the especial desire he had to do Her Majesty 
service by ‘‘ offending the King of Spaine ;” it will 
be observed that he hoped at the Indies to better 
his knowledge by further experience ; the com- 
mission is of the most ample nature, and gives 
Sir Walter the fullest powers and authority. 


Whereas uppon yot humble sute unto us, in regard of 
yo" hope to better yot knowledge by further experience, 
and yor especiall desire to doe us service in offending the 
K. of Spaine and his subjectes in his dominions or els- 
wher to yo" uttermost power, we have ben contented to 
give yo" leave to prepare and arme to y* Seas two shippes 
and two small pinnasses: Forasmuche as wee are in- 
formed that yo owne abilitie is not sufficient to furnishe 
cat suche vessellis as yo" have made choise of, but that 
yo" are driven to use y* assistance of some other of yo" 
friendes to adventure. wY yo" some portion, wee doe for 
y® satisfaczon and assurance of all suche personnes further 
promise and assure that yo" and they shall injoye and 
possesse to yo owne uses all such goodes and merchan- 
dizes, treasure, gold, silver, and whatsoever else, that 
shalbe by yo" or yo" assotiates taken ether by sea or land 
from y* subjectes of x K. of Spaine, or anie his adherentes, 
paying to us or o* officers suche customes and duties as 
ay ine. And for better ruling of such and so 
manie of o* loving subjectes as shall goe w* yo* in this 
service, as also if anie other shipping shail by anie 
occasion voluntarily joyne themselves w™ yo" at sea or at 
y* Indies or in yor e thitherwards for y* better 
effecting of anie suche enterprise by sea or land, Wee 
doe herebie charge and command all Cap**, Masters, 
ia and all other o* subjectes so consorted to be 
whollie directed by yo", and not to departe y* service after 
theirconsorting w yo" wout yo'knowledge and consent; 
but that both by land and sea they and everie of them do 
submytt themselves and Pet oe due obedience in what 
yo" shall thinke meet to di or undertake for y* preju- 
dtice of rueva K. of Spaine, or anie of o* enemies. And 
if anie resist or misdemeane themselves in this ser- 
vice, we doe further by theise presentes give yo" full power 
and aucthoritie to lay sucke punishmen: on them, cr anie 
of them, so offending as y* quallitie of their offences shall 
deserve, according to y* lawes usuallie executed on y* sea 
in lyke cases. And if anie of y* shipping shall after con- 
ipp made wt yo" oe aed from yo? comp" w*out 
yo privitie and consent, and returne hether into England 
or into anie of o* dominions w" anie goodes, merchan- 
dises, or other comodities whatsoever taken during y* 
tyme of their sayd consortshipp, We doe herebie give yo" 
fi wer and aucthoritie to make seasure of y* same 
quotes, &*, and every parcell thereof to y* use of yor selfe 
-and other y* adventurers and consortes that shall joyne 
wth yo" and be obedient to yo" direccons in this service. 
We doe also straightlie charg and command all and sin- 
er our officers, mynisters, and subjects whatsoever to 
ayding, assisting, and furthering to yo" and yo' de- 
putes in any thing that may be for y* better execucon of 
this o* service; and th not to faile, as they and every 
of them will aunswere y* contrarie at their uttermost 
es. And further, o* will and pleasure is that what- 
soever yo" shall doe by virtue of this o* commission, as 
well by sea as by land for y* furtherance of this o* service 
and effeebling of o* enemies y* subjectes and adherentes 
of y* K. of Spayne, yo" and all suche as serve under yo" 
in this voyage shalbe clearly acquitted and discharged 
against us, of heires and successo™ in that behalfe, &*, 


We come now to several very interesting letters 
written by Ralegh himself to ‘this most true 
friend,” Lord Cobham ; the same lord with whom 
some six years later he was brought to trial for 
conspiring to place Arabella Stuart on the throne. 
Unfortunately the date of the year in two or three 
of these letters is omitted; there is, however, 
reason to believe they were written in 1596. 
William Brooke, Lord Cobham, died in that year, 
when Henry, his son, and Sir Walter’s friend, to 
whom they are addressed, succeeded to the title. 

In the following it will be seen that he bitterly 
complained of being inactive in those stirring 
times. The bombardment of Calais was taking 
ate levies were being hastily ordered, and 

x was sent to Dover, though too late, to take 
the command of the force for its relief. Ralegh 
might, therefore, well declare ‘‘that if neither 
honour nor profit are to be gotten, he must begin 
to keep sheep.” 


Sir Walter Ralegh to Lord Cobham. 
6 April [1596]. 

I canne write your eterna rem | from hence, butt 
y* wee live. I havewrittento Mr. y' I would be 
gladd y* her Majestye weare butt good for Pawlett’s mat- 
ter, though Ihope notafter it or ought elce, buttif ther be 





neather honor nor profitt, I must begynn to keep sheep 
by tyme. 8 ing w my cusen Brett, a very honest 
gentelman, hee complayned to me what abuse was offred 
your L, aboute your wood aged d Chardre, it is —— 
yt the land will not be lett for half y* valew hereafter w 
ther is left no trees uppon it to build or mend a tenement 
and it seemes they have sold the very hedgros. Wher- 
w I desired my cussen Brett to enquire more cu- 
lerly of the matter, and this day hee sent me this inclosed 
letter. I thought good to lett 2 weg L. know of it, for thes 
pe officers will undo us all. : 

God hold your L, in the minde to cum to the bathe; if 
your Lordshipp receye awnswere yt Bates howse is taken 
up, it is butt for me, and your L. may half the on helf 
notw“standing. I am wher I can do your L. no services, 
I will not therefore gree yo" w* idell words in w*» I can 
butt profess what I would more willingly execute, till 
when and ever your L. absolutely to comande, 

I beseich your L. to remember me W. Rarzaa. 

to y* Lorde Thomas. 
6 of Aprill att night, 

To the right honorable 

my very good Lord, 

The Lord Cobham, 


Four months later he is at Weymouth; the 
castles are in a state of defence, and the country 
is reasonably well provided against the Spaniards. 
He expects the Earl of Northumberland ‘‘att the 
Bathe,” and hopes Lord Cobham will join them. 


Sir Walter Ralegh to Lord Cobham, 


Weymouth, 12 August [1596]. 

My worthy Lorde,—I am now arived, having stayde so 
long as I had means. I caused the Antelope to be revitled 
for 14 dayes, wc was as much as y'place could afforde, 
and yt being spent I durst not tarry to cum home towards 
winter in a fisher man. I presume ther is no cause to 
doubt it, the castells ar defensibell enoughe, the countrey 
reasonabell well provided. The Spanierds will ether do 
somewhat more — worthy or attend a better oppor- 
tunetye. Iam now to obey your cummandementts, 
if yow will cum to Bathe I will not fayle yow, or what 
soever elce your L. will use mee in in this worlde. I will 
now looke for the L. Henry of Northumberlande, who 
I thinck wilbe here shortly, knowing my returne, and I 
doubt not butt hee will meet us also att the Bathe if your 
L. acquaynt hyme with the tyme. It is bestif your L. 
prepare it to take the end of this monenth att fartheste. 

here yt the L. Chamberlayne is dead; if it be so, I 
hope yt ik pa L. may be stayde uppon good cause, if it be 

o L could more willingly cum eastward than ever I did 
in my life. Howsoever it bee, they be butt thi of y* 
worlde, by w*" thos that have injoyed them have e as 
littell happy as other re men. Butt the good of thes 
changes wilbe that while men ar of necessety to draw 
lotts, they shall hereby see their chanses, and dispose 
them sealvs accordingly. I beseich your L. yt I ma: 
here from yow from hence. I can present yow wii 
nothinge butt my fast love and trew affection w*> shall 
never part from studiing to honor yow till I be in the 
grave. W. Ratzan. 

‘Weymouth this 12 of August. 

My L. Vicount hath so exalted Meeres sutes agaynst 
mee in my absence as neather Mr. Sergent Heale nor any 
elce could be hard for mee to stay trialls while I was out 
of the land in her Majesties service, a right and curte: 
afforded to every begger. I never busies my sealf w 
the Viconts wealthe of his extortions or —s of 
his wife as it is here avowed have I spoken. I e 
forborne here in respect of ye L. Thomas, and cheifly 
because of Mr, Secritory, who in his love to my L. Thomas 
hathe wisht mee to it. Butt I will not indure wrong att 
so pevishe a fooles hands any longer. I will rather loose 
my life, and I think yt my L. puritam periam doeth 
thincke yt the Queen s have more use of roggs and 
villayns then of men, or ele hee would not att Byndons 
instances have yeilded to try actions agaynst mee being 
out of y* lande. 

To the right pees 

my singuler good Lorde 
The fora Gobhame, 
Lo. Warden of y five Portts, &c. 

We now find Ralegh anxious to be restored to 
the Queen’s favour ; he had sent a jewel to Eliza- 
beth, probably through hisfriend Lord Cobham, and 
is desirous to know how her Majesty accepted it. 
‘* Bess,” who is mentioned more than once as 
sending kind messages to Lord Cobham, was Sir 
Walter's wife, the Lady Elizabeth Ralegh before 
mentioned. 


Sir Walter Ralegh to Lord Cobham. 


: 14 October [1596]. 
My best Lorde,—-I do only write yow thes to salute yow, 
and to desire to here from yow how your 5 aeogecg and 
our generall worlde movethe, and wall yt you will 
vouchsafe to lett me know how the Queen accepted the 
jewell. For the littell comonwealth whence I came I will 
eve to trobell your L. withall till God send us to meet. I 
am now preparing my miserable jurney into Cornwall, 
from thence I will hast towards yow and elce wher I 
will ever remayne 
Your most trew frinde and sarvent, W. Rarzan. 
Bess remembers herself to wikveak Came 
shee never hard from yow. I beseich your L, to favor 
poore man, who is worthy estimation. 
pagers this roe of October, 
‘o my honourable goéd Lord, 
The Lord Cobham, 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Portes, 





By the following [undated] letter in which he 
informs Lord Cob! of the Queen’s movements 
it is most probable that Sir Walter had been 
restored to Elizabeth’s good favour, and the 
exercise of his office of Captain of the Yeomen 
Guard about her person. 


Sir Walter Ralegh to Lord Cobham. 


I have sent your L. such newse as came to me, from 
above, and your L. letter to my L. Tresorer agayne ; it wag 
brought me by the post att midnight and I opened it in 
a badd light and asleap thincking it had byn to 
mysealf. I hope your L. will be here to-morrow or gq 
saterday or elce my wife sayes her oysters wilbe all spilt 
and her partrig stale ; if your L. cannot cum friday, I will 
wait on yow wher yow ar. I praye send mee word if yow 
go to i in Melplashe y* I may attend yow, for a friday I 
shall dispatch my busyness wt the Justices here about 
those roggs the Meers, whereof the elder hath byn att 
Court to complayne and brought yt L. Thomas to Mr. 
Secrii to deale for hym; the younger Mr. Secritory hath 
now sent for by pursevant and if it had not byn to have 
sent informations against hym I had byn w* your L. this 
morninge. I feare yt my Cornishe men did not repaire to 
your L. to do yow service because your B yoy. Was 80 
suddayne; butt I am sure yow have had an ill jurney, 
I pray your L. to send us word wher yow have taken up 
the howse, att Bath or no, yt wee may send thither. 

Your L. ever and wholy to comand 
W. Ratzax, 

Bess remembers her sealf to your L. and sayes your 
breach of promis shall make yow fare accordingly. 

The shipp of the south sea yt ar of Hollande is past by 
and none of owrs stayd her, w* a lantern of clean gold in 
her sterne and arived att Amsterdame infinit riche. Mr, 
Mansfeld hath ben abrod to great purpose, the Queen is 
removed to howse on friday and from thence to 
Knowlses to Reddinge, wher farther it is not yet resolved, 
To the right honorabell my very good Lorde 

The Lorde Cobhame, L. Warden of the Cing Portts, & 
Her Majesty’s Levetenint General of Kent. 


The allusion to a Holland ship from the South 
Sea with a lanthorn of clean gold in her stern is 
curious. We ose, in our next paper, printing 
further letters from Ralegh, which contain inci- 
dents and relate facts hitherto unknown and full 
of interest. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


—~— 
Paris, August 18, 


I po not believe that the difference between the 
French and English national character shows 
itself anywhere more strongly than in the public 
rejoicings of the two countries. A French fée 
and an English holiday are about as unlike as are 
a French collégien and an Eton boy—(Heaven 
knows if there exist two things more widely dis- 
similar). ay Properly speaking, there is no 
such thing in England as what might be deno- 
minated a féte, for if you were to take away those 
who participate in it, there would be no féte at 
all ; whereas here, in Paris, you might shut out 
the public altogether from the show, but the show 
would still be there, and if you surrounded the 
Place de la Concorde and the Champs Elysées with 
stone walls, within those walls would be the féte 
all the same, though it should have no looker-on. 
It is all part and parcel of the same system. We 
govern ourselves, think for ourselves, amuse our- 
selves, take care of ourselves, defend ourselves, 
whilst our neighbours are governed, thought for, 
taken care of, defended, amused, and what, in 
vulgar parlance, is termed ‘‘seen after,” in 
every possible respect.. The amount of passivity 
of a Frenchman is something absolutely incredible 
to any other race, and I can find no parallel to it 
save in the state of mind of that worthy Turk or 
Persian, who wondered that people should take 
the trouble of dancing for themselves instead of 
being danced for! This is the true French prin- 
ciple. ‘‘Do the least you can for yourselves ; be 
done for!” And we see what it is come to, and 
how completely France is ‘‘ done for.” 

A nation’s jokes are often but the expression of 
its sense of its own ridicules or faults. The young 
gentleman who having been told by Tulon, the 
famous flute player, that in a twelvemonth he 
might be able to play the flute tolerably well, and 
who having paid for three lessons a-week (which 
he never took !), demanded at the precise expira- 
tion of the year that he might have the pleasure 
of hearing himself play—can only be a French 
invention, No other nation could- conceive ot 
such a peculiar form of bétise, 

Well, on the whole, it did not strike me that 
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the Parisian 2cas amused on Sunday last. Year 
after year this incarnation of idleness, vanity, 
and caprice, seems to me more uneasy to satisfy, 
and he looks languidly now upon what has been 
held to be one of the necessities of his existence, 
and what costs the state a mint of money. I 
imagine that like other sovereigns, the Paris 
mob—this Roi-flénewr—has grown hard to divert ; 
and that the government may have somewhat of a 


Maintenon’s task with this blasé potentate, now’ 


that the period is coming (or come) when ‘‘e Roi 
nest plus amusable.” 

I must confess to have witnessed few spectacles 
less lively than the so-called ‘‘ Chinese féte,” of three 
days since ; and I should faney the Chinese whom 
we dazzled at Canton with the glare of our guns, 
must have worn about as merry a mien as did the 
Parisians who listened under the would-be pagodas 
of the Place Louis XV. In all these amusements 
arranged by the authorities, in all this happiness 
contracted for at so much the hour, one thing 
always remains unprovided for—the capacity, 
namely, of being happy. Who is to ensure that ? 
Chinese lanterns, maypoles, coloured lamps, wine 
in cataracts, baked meats, and brioches by the 
avalanche, cafés chantants, theatres gratis, fire- 
works, tri-color flags, and gunpowder, may be 
“provided,” but who will provide the light- 
heartedness ? In furnishing the ‘‘ enjoyment” at 
the day and hour fixed, who will furnish the 
faculty whereby all this is to be enjoyed ? 

No! you may re upon it that the English 
holiday, if it be a less ostentatious affair, and 
have nothing to ‘‘ show” a stranger, no “ sight” 
to be seen, is a far more satisfactory thing than the 
French féte. The Englishman has attained to the 
real result of the whole; he has enjoyed himself in 
his own way, and has — to his heart’s con- 
tent of fare that, humble though it may be, suits 
his taste—instead of returning discontented from 
a feast where what was served would be about as 
congenial to it as swallows’ nests, santés, or boa 
constrictor beignets. 

The celebration of the Saint Napoleon last Sun- 
day, recalls the fact of the Emperor’s absence on 
his journey in Brittany. Accounts are somewhat 
different, though in this country nothing is so 
difficult to get at as what we term the ‘plain 
truth.” A Frenchman likes ‘‘ truth” as little 
when it is ‘*plain” and wnornamented as he 
does vegetables cuits @ [eau. The Imperialists 
swear that all Brittany absolutely idolises Napoleon 
III. The Royalists say he is only received there by 
“the rabble,” and that if it were not for the 
clergy he would be ‘‘torn to pieces.” I need not 
tell you neither version is true. It is certain that 
the part of the population that welcomes Louis 
Napoleon is the part most influenced by the clergy, 
therefore the poorest class, as it is also certain 
that this class is no where so numerous as in 
Brittany. It would appear true that the middle 
classes (unless where they are to be held by the 
immediate interest of some relative who is in some 
way in the government employ) do very generally 
abstain from taking any part in the Emperor's 
reception ; and that, as to the higher class, they 
are absent entirely from the whole, shut up in 
their castles or cottages, or passing the time else- 
where. I was talking no later than last evening 
to a Breton, who is exaggerated in no opinion, 
but takes politics plttlosophically in this country 
where, as has been said, “everything may happen, 
especially what is impossible,” and he assures me 
the clearest consequence of all this will be the de- 
gradation of the clergy in the eyes of the major 
portion of the people, who, however un-edu- 
cated they may be, have always sense enough to 
see a their spiritual pastors are the most 
cowardly, time-serving, ing set of personages 
that can well be ‘antgined, snd Sandy: Sor a pe 
sideration,” to blow hot and cold in the same 
breath. This in France is a serious evil, for when 
without religion, the Frenchman of the lower 
orders is without any check whatever. He is for 
ever hopelessly between superstition and atheism, 
and if you cannot keep him in check from fear of 
the devil, he will ride rough-shod over every 
law and every principle. He has little or no 
halting-place between Loyola and Marat. If you 











don’t bring him upon his knees in a confes- 
sional, he will try and bring you to the block. 
The schoolmaster being mostly in France a nar- 
row-minded and incurable (because logical) infidel, 
and the curé being, nine times out of ten, a 
Jesuit and abonné of the Univers, there is small 
room to choose, and it is hard to say which is best 
or worst. From the schoolmaster you deduce 
the headsman, and from the Jesuit (if he had alto- 
gether his own way) you would arrive at the 
stake; therefore it is a mere toss up. Louis 
Napoleon has chosen the Jesuit, and upon him he 
leans with all his might. Time will show 
what it will come to. Meanwhile the honest 
Bretons are being informed by their ghostly 
fathers that the pilgrimage of the Emperor and 
Empress to the shrine of Saint Anne of Auray had 
for its principal motive the desire of His Imperial 
Majesty to win the saint’s protection for his future 
enterprise against ‘‘heretic” England! That any 
such notion was in our excellent ally’s head, | 
need not tell you I wholly disbelieve ; but that it 
is thought wise by the clergy to spread the report 
I mention amongst their parishioners—for this I 
can answer. This, of itself, speaks volumes. 

A great and painful sensation has been produced 
here by the ill-advised and servile speech made 
last week to the boys at the Lycée Napoleon by 
M. Chaix d’Est Ange, the Procureur - Général. 
This man, who, to the favour of bye-gone govern- 
ments, and to the personal protection of the men 
who form now the opposition in France, owes the 
very celebrity he has bartered to the Imperial 
régime for office, has found it expedient to turn 
round and abuse those to whom he is indebted for 
the value of the merchandise in which he trafficks. 
After he has inculeated into the ill-fed, lanky, 
pluckless tribe before him, the duties of serving 
the country in every career save one (that of poli- 
tics), and has directed their special attention to 
‘Industry and the Arts” (evidently wishing them 
to be shopkeepers or ‘‘ Bohemians”), he indulges 
in the following — 

*©Under the hand that now directs her, what 
country can you dream of greater than France in 
war, more moderate in peace? You, yet so young 
and free from the miserable passions of a riper 
age (!)—you, full of the generous instincts of 
youth,”—(query, At what age a French boy is 
young or has ‘‘ generous instincts” ?)—‘‘ happy 
students ! your heart knows nothing of that spirit 
of envious detraction that attacks the greatness of 
France, bears impatiently her glory, quibbles over 
her successes, and would rejoice in her defeats ! A 
poor example, let it be confessed, of patriotism and 
self-sacrifice! But, whilst their ¢mpzety delights in 
timid epigrams or odious attacks, France, happy 
and triumphant, pursues her noble path, covering 
those even who insult her with the splendour of 
her prosperity and her fame” !!! 

It is as well it should be known that the sinners 
against ‘‘ patriotism” so belaboured by M. Chaix 
d’Est Ange are the few illustrious men who, at all 
risks, still continue in this country to teach the 
doctrines of freedom, of constitutional government, 
and of political dignity, or who refuse to see in 
the first Napoleon anything, save a great soldier, 
whose genius even was obscured by his monstrous 
selfishness, and whose relentless ambition cost 
France two invasions by the allied armies of all 
Europe. ‘‘ Cet homme dont la gloire nous a valu 
tant de honte?” exclaimed truly M. de Chateau- 
briand ; and it is principally against Villemain’s 
finely written ‘‘Life of Chateaubriand” (a book 
that is now in every hand) that the thunders of 
the Procureur-General’s eloquence were hurled. 
In his recent work, M. Villemain has courageously 
shown to the public not only the enormous am- 
bition, but also the inconceivable little-minded- 
ness of the “great” Napoleon, and few books 
have better succeeded in painting the modern 
Attila as he really was. But of course the anger 
at the Tuileries was proportioned to the damage 
done to the Household God, and had it not been 
judged too impolitic to suppress Villemain’s 
‘‘ Chateaubriand ” it would have been suppressed. 
Against the popularity of the work, however, as 
against the universal respect attaching to its 
writer’s name, such assaults as this committed 








by M. Chaix d’Est Ange, are the means resorted 
to. The effect, however, I repeat, is universally 
a bad one, and the better sort of Bonapartists 
apply the harshest possible epithets to the part 
os Procureur-General has allowed himself to 
play. ¢ 

Paris really has made an acquisition latterly. 
A new actor has come forth in the shape of Paulin 
Menier. The man is a genuine “player,” to 
use Hamlet’s phraseology, from head to foot. He 
puts on his personage, completely identifies him- 
self with his réle, and for the time the piece 
endures is another, not himself. ‘‘Heeuba” is 
something ‘‘to him, and he to Hecuba,” and 
those who know how rarely this occurs, are con- 
gratulating themselves upon the advent to the 
French stage of a man unmistakeably endowed 
with nearly all the histrionic gifts. Paulin 
Menier is of the school of Frederick Lemaitre, but 
he is perfectly original, and thanks no “tradition” 
for his merits, which is beyond praise in this 
‘‘tradition” governed land. The part he is 
acting just now in ‘' Les Crochets du Pére Martin” is 
not worthy his talent, but there are other dramas 
in which, if he were to perform before a London: 
audience, I am convinced the sensation he would 
create would surpass any thing we have witnessed 
for the last ten years. If Paulin Menier were an 
Englishman instead of a Frenchman, he is the 
pan of man who might help to revive our “acting 

rama.” 





Paris, Wednesday. 

If an English duke were to write a play, and 
were to have it acted at the Haymarket, all the 
town would be talking about and flocking to see 
it, whether good, bad, or indifferent, would it 
not? But dukes are not held in superstitious 
veneration by the French, nor do their sonorous 
titles and names dazzle the people. In France no 
one turns his head to look at a duke, and if any 
one of the dukish fraternity appears as a candi- 
date for popular favour in the literary arena, he is 
judged with the same impartiality as A, B, or C, 
if he is unknown,—with just that degree of in- 
dulgence to which his previous efforts may have 
entitled him, if he happens to be known. The 
Duke de Rovigo has just experienced the truth of 
this ‘‘great fact.” A few nights ago he had re- 
presented at the Vaudeville ‘Theatre a vaudeville 
in one act, entitled Le Soufflet Anonyme ; and as it 
was neither very stupid nor very brilliant, neither 
better nor worse than nine-tenths of the~ vaude- 
villes produced in the course of the year, the 
public received it exactly as they ought to have 
done, that is to say, they did not damn it, and did 
not applaud it, but manifested with a sort of 
yawning indulgence that it might be allowed to 
strut and fret for a few nights. That it was 
written by a duke had no more influence on their 
minds than would the feather of a sparrow in 
breaking the back of an elephant. 

Some time back a good deal of sensation was 
caused by an actress having turned nun; and 
more recently another who had lived a very wild 
life indeed, reformed, repented, became godly ex- 
ceedingly, and died almost in the odour of sanctity. 
It is now said that one of the first actresses of the 
day, Madame Arnould Plessy, of the Théatre 
Francaise, has likewise resolved to forsake the 
stage and the world, and, following Hamlet’s ad- 
vice to Ophelia, to ‘go to a nunnery.” 

Mrs. Beecher Stowe of ‘‘ Uncle Tom” notoriety, 
is stated by one of the provincial journals to be 
now at Rouen, busily engaged in callecting mate- 
rials for a French historical romance, most likely 
about (it is guessed) Joan of Arc, or rather Joan 
Dare, for that, it is now demonstrated, is the 

roper way of bee | the name, the heroine 
a al been the daughter of a simple peasant, 
and therefore not entitled to the aristocratic prefix 
of De. I hope, for Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s own sake 
that it is not true that she is about to plunge 
into historical novelism. That sort of thing is 
completely ‘‘used up.” Besides, it may be 
thought, that familiarity with niggers and cowhides 
does not exactly qualify the imagination to deal 
with the knights and ladies of the olden time. 
And of all subjects, heaven deliver us from that 
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of Joan Dare! In history, in novel, and play ; in 
the pompous epic, and in Voltaire’s scurrilous 
‘*Pucelle ; in guide-books and school-books, and 
controversial-books ; in English and German, 
and every civilised language under the sun ; in 
learned academies, and in the pulpit; in the 
college-hall, and at the bar ; in painting, engrav- 
ing, sculpture, bronze ; by Shakspeare, by Schiller, 
and by others of high genius, has this subject 
been treated ; and so it is absolutely impossible 
that the American lady can say anything new 
about it, or anything that anybody on earth would 
care to hear. 

The French hitherto, taken in the mass, have 
been disgracefully ignorant of foreign literature. 
A few of Shakspeare’s Plays, Bacon’s Essays, 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, Hume’s History, the 
Vicar of Wakefield, Gulliver's Travels, and Para- 
dise Lost, were, in the opinion of the great 
majority of them, all that our standard literature 
could boast ; whilst, in modern times it was taken 
for granted that we had produced nothing what- 
ever except the novels of Scott and the poems of 
Byron. Of German literature, though so rich and 
splendid, less was even known than of ours ; so 
great, in fact, was the ignorance which prevailed, 
that a literary impostor who translated Schiller’s 
Mary Stuart was taken for ‘‘ the author” of that 
famous tragedy. But during the last few years 
the French have widely extended their familiarity 
with the literature, ancient and modern, of foreign 
countries, especially of England and Germany :— 
it may, indeed, safely be said, that no author of 
real repute is now unknown to them. And 
within the last two years or so, they have 
been displaying marked interest even in the light 
literature of the day. Most of the works of 
Dickens, several of those of Thackeray, some of 
those of Harrison Ainsworth and Warren, and all 
those of Bulwer that were not previously known, 
have been translated : and amongst other authors 
who have obtained the same honour, I notice 
Currer Bell, Mrs. Gaskell, and Wilkie Collins, 
Amongst the Germans who have been trans- 
lated may be named Freytag, Auerbach, and 
Hauff. Even the Russians have not. been ne- 
glected; it is Pouschkine, Gogol, and Sollohoub, 
who have been selected as representatives of their 
literature. I observe too, translations from the 
Danish, but, strange to say, none from the 
Swedish. 

The famous Institute of France, to which even 
the most distinguished foreigners are proud to 
belong, held its annual meeting last Saturday. 
It may be necessary to explain to your 
readers that what is called the Institute 
consists of the five Academies, —of the 
Fine Arts, Science, Inscriptions. and Belles Let- 
tres, Moral and Political Sciences, and the 
Académie Frangaise, which last is the oldest and 
most distinguished of all, though far from the 
most useful or deserving. During the whole year 
these academies meet periodically each in its own 
name and its own hall; and it is only in their 
respective names that the public hears of them. 
But on one day of the year they unite and sit 
under the solemn title of ‘*The Institute.” The 
meeting on Saturday took place under the presi- 
dency of M. Lebas, and he as usual delivered a 
speech which contained a brief history of the In- 
stitute, and descanted on the services it renders. 
Considering that a speech to the same effect is 
delivered every year, the public found his ha- 
rangue a bore. M. Giraud read a paper contain- 
ing a concise history of the famous Conradin, it 
was sprightly and interesting ; and M. er read 
one, very learned, but dull withal, about ‘the 
precise duties of secretaries to great person- 
ages, and to the government in the time of the 

oman Republic and Empire. M. Legouvé, of 


the Académie Frangaise then read a dialogue in 
verse between two young girls on the subject of 
Manin, the famous Liberator of Venice, who in 
his exile in this city gained his bread by following 
the humble calling of professor of Italian. The 
dramatic poem like all that M. Legouvé writes, 
‘was pretty, but weak, sentimental, and in some 


places positively lackadaisical. But it spoke 
in terms of enthusiastic admiration of Manin, and 





in so doing it has given general satisfaction, for 
no public man can boast of a career purer, or a 
character loftier than his, The learned and 
witty M. Babinet was afterwards to have dis- 
coursed of irrigations and plantations, and another 
academician of something else; but the hour 
being late, and people hungry, they were not 
allowed to speak, and the Institute adjourned. 





We extract the following statement from the 
usually accurate pages of our contemporary, the 
Continental Review. _ ‘The journals and the pub- 
lic have been informed of all the external details 
of the Imperial and Royal interview at Cherbourg ; 
but only a very small number of the guests, even 
among the diniccratiete were able to learn some 
particular and significant.deta.ls which characterise 
the ability which the Emperor has displayed in 
the circumstances. It is certain that Queen 
Victoria, in leaving England, never imagined that 
a political character would be attributed to her 
visit. Nothing in the invitations which the 
Emperor sent to her allowed the object which the 
Emperor had in view to transpire, and the Queen 
arrived at Cherbourg with the intention of paying 
Louis Napoleon a friendly visit, and with the idea 
that the visit would have no other character. We 
will now show how the Emperor successively 
transformed the affair, and what able means he 
employed to attain his ends. On the morning of 
the 5th, when the Emperor and Empress went to 
pay a visit to the Queen on board of her yacht, the 

mperor walked about for a quarter of an hour with 
the Queen, to whom he hadoffered his arm. After 
talking along time with her, he went up to the 
Empress, and said, ‘‘Eugenie, I have a good 

iece of news to announce to you. The Queen 
been good enough to accept of a déjeiner at 
the Maritime Prefecture.” The Empress bowed, 
and thanked the Queen for being so obliging. 
That the déjetner, which was the cause of the 
Queen going ashore, had not been arranged hefore- 
hand appears from the fact that a table had been 
laid out for fifty or sixty guests for the Imperial 
dejexner, and that after the acceptance of the 
invitation by her Majesty, a table was laid out for 
seven guests for their Majesties. This déjetiner 
was very gay. The Queen was particularly affable 
and joyous. When it was over the Queen and the 
Empress went to the Garden of the Prefecture, 
where they walked about in a familiar manner, 
but the Emperor, who never lost sight of. his 
project, took the arm of the Queen, and conversed 
with her for some time. After this private con- 
versation, the Emperor approached the Empress, 
and repeated to her as_ before, ‘‘ Eugenie, I 
have another piece of good news to announce to 
you. The Queen consents that at the dinner on 
board the Bretagne there shall be only one table.” 
To explain these words, it is necessary to state 
that on board the Bretagne a bulkhead separated 
the table laid for twelve, where the Emperor, 
Empress, and their royal guests were to dine, 
from the main cabin, where a table was laid out 
for fifty-nine guests. All these a ements 
show very clearly that the dinner, like the 
déjeiner, was to have been a private one. But as 
soon as the consent of the Queen was obtained, 
the Emperor gave his orders ; the bulkhead dis- 
appeared, and the two tables were consequently 
in the same room, that is to say, on the main 
deck ofthe ship. After dinner, at the dessert, 
when the Emperor drew from his pocket a paper, 
and proceeded to read the speech which was to 
accompany the toast which he was about to give, 
the Queen and Prince were greatly surprised. 
But it was too late. The Emperor had attained 
his ends by force of flattery and of adroit caresses ; 
that is to say, he had succeeded in giving the 
interview a political character. That the speech 
was unexpected appears from the fact that Prince 
Albert, surprised by the toast, and obliged to 
answer a [improviste, was so much embarrassed, 
that the meaning of what he said was a little con- 
fused to those who heard him, and that many 
could not make out whether the Prince spoke in 
French, in English, or in German. Nevertheless, 
as the Emperor was most anxious that the thing 


should be done completely, that is to say, that 





the speech of the Prince should appear in the 
Moniteur, Colonel de Beville, one of the Emperor's 
orderly officers, was sent on board the royal yacht 
to ask Prince Albert for a copy of the speech 
AWwhich he had pronounced. There was a moment 
of hesitation, there was even a consultation with 
Lord Malmesbury, and it was only after due con- 
sultation that Colonel de Beville was furnished 
with the text of the speech as it appeared in the 
Moniteur. It is this confusion that explains 
how, in answer to the Emperor, who had spoken 
of the whole of the royal family of England, the 
Prince forgot to speak of the Saipeass and the 
Imperial Prince. 








DELHI AS IT IS. 


THE pen of Mr. William Russell, the Times’ 
historian of the Crimean war, is now, as eve 
one knows, almost as actively employed in India 
as it was in Russia during the terrible struggle 


. which he depicted. His last letter arrived yester- 


day, and we take from it an extract of a character 
ping ne to our pages. He recounts his march 
from Futtehghur to Delhi, and the story of the 
route is as graphic as might be expected. But 
our business is with the old city and its glories, 
now becoming things of the past. 

‘After a time there rose dimly along the 
horizon a dark ridge, not distant, but hazy and 
indistinct, so that the eye could not at first dis- 
tinguish the difference between the trees and the 
cupolas, minarets, and battlements with which 
they were blended. Then came in sight beneath 
this ridge a wide river, on the other side of which 
I could now make out the castellated walls of im- 
perial Delhi, crowned with bastion and turret, 
and the lofty domes of mosques and palaces just 
reflecting the rays of the sun. The city thus seen 
has a ry Pe aspect, which becomes more impres- 
sive on a nearer approach, till the rifts, the di- 
lapidations, and the decay along the water's face 
of the works are visible.” 

Mr. Russell then describes the defences, and 
after some account of the general aspect of the 
interior, brings us on to the world-famous Cash- 


mere Gate, with all its recollections of the . 


explosion party led by Home and Salkeld. 
He says :— 

““We know their names and cherishthem. We 
all remember the names of Sergeant John Smith, of 
Carmichael, Grierson, and of Bugler Hawthorne ; 
but who knows or cares about the name of one of 
the ‘14 native Sappers and Miners, and of 
the 10 Punjab Sappers and Miners,’ who stood 
side by side with our countrymen and shared their 
danger and their fate? So partial is national 
glory and national pride! And yet I could not 
help fancying that if there were such a being in 
the world as a really loyal Hindostanee, who took 
a pride in the deeds of his countrymen in our ser- 
vice, he would rather remember the names of 
Havildar Madho who fell wounded by the side of 
Carmichael as the powder bags were placed at the 
gate, of Havildar Tithook Singh, who was struck 
down ¢lose to Salkeld, or of Ram Hutch, whose 
dead body rolled under his feet, than those which 
we recollect alone. 

“No vestige of the gate now remains, but the 
ditch is there, the cold high wall of blue stone, 
the shattered arch, the bastions, the long line of 
loop-holed defences—all proclaiming how desperate 
the courage of the men who faced and overcame 
such obstacles. There, pacing to and fro with 
shouldered musket, lumpy and large-footed, and 
rather slovenly in gait, without any air of military 
smartness, according to either the French or the 
Prussian model, with ill-made coat, preposterous 
pantaloons, unseemly ankle-jacks, is the stuff 
out of which such men are made, and you may 
bet ten to one that yonder red-coated countryman 
of Her Majesty’s 61st Regiment, who is doing 
duty as sentry on the Cashmere-gate, would, if 
occasion were, emulate the deeds of those who fell 
before it without one shadow of variableness or 
turning. Inside the gateway we pass the bullet- 
saarkat main guard, and houses and walls split 
and pierced with shot, and enter upon a wide 
street, lined with trees, in the centre of which 
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there is a stone aqueduct, leading to a noble open 
reservoir,—the work, I believe, of Lord Ellen- 
borough, who forgot in its greatness that the 
Jumna was not quite dry. This is the Chandny 
Chowk, the main street of the city, which 
reminds us—oddly enough—of the Boulevards, 
notwithstanding the meanness of the two-storied 
Oriental houses, the absence of soldiers, sergens 
de ville, and of cafés, the presence of a tur- 
baned crowd, and of camels and palanquins, 
and the open stores of odd merchandise, 
and shops filled with Oriental fruits and 
grain. Half of the houses are shut up, and judg- 
ing by some of the people who looked out from 
the screens of the first floors and from the veran- 
dahs, some of the poe inhabitants might be 
dispensed with. The shops are poor enough— 
they are windowless and open in front, like the 
stalls in a Turkish bazaar. At the sight of the 
Burra Sahib’s outriders—native troopers—the 
bunneahs, or shopkeepers, a sleek fat race, 
with shaven faces, yellow and white caste- 
marks on the forehead and over the eyes, dressed 
cleanly and amply in snow-white turbans and 
robes, rise from their haunches, and salaam 
respectfully, standing till the carriage has passed 
by. Diverging to the left from this street 
we see before us the noblest battlemented wall 
on which my eyes ever rested. It is the wall of 
the Palace of the Mogul. <A grand face of rich 
red sandstone, darkened by time, crenellated in 
two rows, rises to a height of fifty or sixty feet 
above us, and sweeps to the right and left in 
melancholy grandeur, slightly broken in outline 
by turrets and flanking towers. The gems of 
which the casket is so grand ought, indeed, to be 
rich and precious. The portal is worthy of the 
enclosure. Except the Victoria gate of our new 
Palace of Westminster I have seen no gateway so 
fine in proportion and of such lofty elevation. 
The massive iron and brass embossed doors, 
open into a magnificent vestibule in a great 
tower, .which rises high above the fevel 
of the walls, and is surmounted by turrets 
and four cupolas of elegant design. On 
passing the gates we find ourselves in a sort. of 
arcade, vaulted and running for the length of the 
tower, in the midst of mn there is a very small 
court, richly ornamented with sculptured stone- 
work. The entrance is guarded by a soldier, who 
might be mistaken for a very sunburnt and savage- 
looking English rifleman. He is dressed in dark 
green—nearly black, and supposed by the mili- 
tary authorities to be very like foliage in hue, and 
therefore suitable to riflemen—like one of our bri- 
gade, but he wears a dreadful compromise between 
a Glengarry bonnet and a turban, made of green 
cloth with a red tartan border, on his head; his 
eyes are wide apart, his cheek bones are high, his 
lips thick, his face round, like his head, and his 
jaws square. No, I don't think I ever saw Saxon 
or Celt, or Scottish, or Irish mixture of the two, 
exactly the same as that man. He is in fact one 
of our Ghoorkhas. 

“‘ The arcade conducts us to an open courtyard, 
surrounded by houses of excessively poor aspect. 
At one side there, in the turretted gateway, Mr. 
Saunders points out to us the room below a cupola 
where two of our countrywomen were brutally 
murdered. But in the courtyard before us a more 
terrible scene was enacted, There is a dry stone 
well, in whjch there once played a fountain, in the 
centre of the court. Above it a venerable and 
decaying tree casts an imperfect shadow over the 
stone seats on which in former times those who 
eame hither to enjoy the play of the waters and 
their refreshing music were wont to repose. It 
was at this spot, beneath this tree, and round the 
fountain, that the Christian captives, women and 
children, after several days of painful respite and 
anxiety, worse than the fate they dreaded, were 
hacked to pieces by the swords of the ferocious 
and cowardly miscreants, who in their bloody work 
forgot that even Mahommed has ordered women 
and children to be saved from death. There is as 
yet no other memorial of the tragedy, but lo! 
“ex ossibus ultor/’ the dungeon of the captive 
Monarch who permitted the defilement of 
his palace by such deeds, is close at hand— 





the house of Timour, the descendants of 
Baber Shahjehan and Aurungzebe have fallen 
never to rise; smitten in the very palace of 
their power, which has become their dungeon. 
Around the very place where that innocent blood 
ran like water, as grim monuments of retribution, 
are ranged, row after row, the guns taken from 
our enemy; our guards are in the gates; and of 
the many who took part in the murders it is pro- 
bable few live to dread tle punishment” which, 
sooner or later, will strike them. The mouldering 
walls of the palace buildings, broken lattices, 
crumbling stonework, and doors and wood-work 
split, decayed, and paintless, the silence only 
broken ‘by the tread of the sentry, or our own 
voices, rendered the whole place inexpressibly sad 
and desolate. But sadder still when one thought 
of the voices, of the cries, which resounded within 
these walls one short year ago. It was with a 
sense of relief—a deep long-drawn breath—that 
we proceeded towards another grand gate- 
way, leading by a long vaulted arcade into 
a courtyard paved like the former, but kept 
in trimmer order, and surrounded by continuous 
edifices, some in white marble, all of rich deco- 
rations in arabesque, the most conspicuous of 
which, notwithstanding the attractions of a beauti- 
ful mosque, is the Hall of Audience—the ‘ Dewan 
Khoss!’ How am I to describeit? As it ap- 
peared in times past, as it has been celebrated by 
travellers and pvets, as it has been world-famous 
in story and song and history, or as I saw it with 
my own eyes? e former I could do if I had 
the books and the references ; but, as I have them 
not, I must content myself with endeavouring to 
say what I myself beheld. 

‘*We drove, as I have said, from the outer square 
under a high-arched gateway, piercing one side of 
the huge-block of buildings. into a smaller square, 
surrounded by fine edifices, connected by corridors 
and colonnades. The gates of this passage are 
remarkable for massive construction, and for rich 
ornamentation in brass and metal. The walls on 
each side of it have been selected by our soldiery 
for the exercise of their graphic talents, and por- 
traits of the ex-King, with a prodigious nose and 
beard, ornament more than one of the compart- 
ments. On emerging into the square we saw 
facing us a long low building, white and clean- 
looking, flat-roofed, and raised above the level 
of the court, on an esplanade or terrace of 
the same material as the building itself, which 
on approaching it we discovered to be marble. 
This is the Dewan Khoss. It is 150 feet long, 
and 40 feet in breadth, and the flatness of 
the roof, and the lowness of the front ele- 
vation, produced a feeling of disappointment, 
notwithstanding the elegance of the workmanship 
in the arches and pediments, and the fineness of 
the marble. At each angle there is a graceful 
cupola, which in some degree relieves the im- 
a of meanness caused by the flatness of the 

uilding. There was a babble of voices in the 


age tongue resounding from the inside, and 
oddly enough, one of them, from stentorian lungs, 
was assuring us that the owner ‘dreamt that he 


dwelt in marble halls.’ On ascending by a flight 
of steps four or five feet in height, to the terrace 
on which the Dewan Khoss is built, and looking 
in through the wide arched doorways, or rather 
between the rows of pillars on which the roof 
rests, we saw anything but the dazzling mag- 
nificence for which our little reading had pre- 
pared us. In fact, the hall was filled, not with 
turbaned and bejewelled rajahs, Mogul guards, and 
Oriental magnificence, but with British Infantry 
in its least imposing and prepossessing aspect — 
namely, in its undress, and in its washing and 
purely domestic hours. From pillar to pillar 
and column to column extended the graceful 
arches of the clothes-line, and shirts, and socks, 
and drawers, flaunted in the air in lieu of silken 
banner. Long lines of charpoys, or bedsteads, 
stretched from one end of the hall to the other— 
arms were piled against the columns—pouches, 
belts, and Tpyeasth depended from the walls, 
and in the place where once blazed the 
fabulous glories of the Peacock Throne, re- 
clined a private of Her Majesty’s 61st, of a | 


very Milesian type of countenance, who, with 
brawny arms bared to the shoulder, as if he were 
engaged in a matter requiring no ordinary exertion 
of muscular strength, was occupied in writing a 
letter for the edification of some humble residence 
‘West of the Shannon.’ The hall was so obscure 
that the richness of the decorations and the great 
beauty of the interior were not visible till the eye 
became accustomed to the darkness, and penetrated 
through the accidents of the place to its permanent 
and more pleasing characteristics. Then, indeed, 
one could form some notion of the extent to 
which the praises of travellers and poets had 
been justified in times gone. by, and could hear 
without a smile the scrolled hieroglyphs over 
the three entrances, in precious stones and 
metals, translated into the hackneyed and 
pompous boast, ‘Oh! if there bea Paradise on 
earth, it is this! it is this! itis this!’ As one 
of the soldiers said, ‘ Begorra, the chap that put 
up that had a droll notion of Paradise anyhow. 

id the hate and the flies I think it must be 
more like the other place.’ But, notwithstanding 
such drawbacks in the mind of a resident, there 
was much for the visitor to admire. The mag- 
nificent pavement has, indeed, been taken up 
and destroyed, and the hand of the spoiler has 
been busy on the columns and walls of the Divan ; 
but still above and around one sees the solid 
marble worked as though it had been wax, and its 
surface inlaid with the richest, most profuse, and 
fanciful and exquisite designs in foliage and 
arabesque, the fruits and flowers being repre- 
sented by sections of gems such as amethysts, 
cornelian, bloodstone, garnet, topaz, and various 
coloured crystals, set in the brasswork of the 
decorations. Every one of the columns are thus 
decorated and covered with inscriptions from 
the Koran, and the walls have the appearance 
of some rich work from the loom in which a 
brilliant pattern is woven on a pure white 
ground, the tracery of rare and cunning artists. 
When the hall was clean and lighted up, and 
when its greatest ornament, the Takt Taons, 
or Peacock Throne, and the great Crystal Chair of 
State were in the midst, the coup @eil must 
have been open 5 rich and magnificent. The 
Crystal Chair is still in existence, but I know not 
whether the Peacock Throne, which cost one 
million and a quarter sterling, fell into the hands 
of Nadir Shah or of some smaller robber. I do 
know, however, what became of the bath cut out 
of a single block of agate and beautifully carved, 
which was talked of all over Hindostan. Our 
solliers broke it into pieces. They were also 
very clever in picking out the stones from the em- 
bellishments of the Dewani Khass with their 
bayonets, but that exercise of their talents is now 
forbidden. The Crystal Chair still remains intact, 
and is, I hope, intended to grace one of our palaces 
in England. An old conqueror, with steam and 
rail at his command, would have carried off the 
whole Dewani Khass piecemeal to his own 
Windsor Park, or St. James’s. The larger, 
more dirty, less remarkable hall of public 
audience is near at hand, and the small and 
graceful mosque of which I have already 
spoken, —which has plainly been decorated by the 
hand of an artist from Europe, who has actually 
infringed upon the Koran, and introduced figures 
of Bacchus and of animals in the mosaics. The 
garden, once so celebrated in India, is now in 
ruins, and the river has receded from the walls of 
the palace—emblem of the departed greatness of 
the house. Labourers are busily engaged in pul- 
ling down one of the colonnades and _ breaking 
through the court, to open a passage which shall 
render the promenade of one of our officials less 
lengthy whenever he wishes to visit the court. 
We are an eminently practical people, but I wish 
we did not find such cduivele excuses for the 
destruction of the beautiful.” 


The remainder of Mr. Russell’s letter is de- 
voted to an account of his visit to the dethroned 
King of Delhi, who seems to be brought as low as 
vengeance can well desire. He has even to under- 
go the vulgar reproaches of a woman who taunts 
him with his fall. 
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Tue following are official statistics of New Zea- 
land,-condensed from a ‘‘blue book” published for 
the local government :— 

The coast climate of New Zealand, from Stew- 
art’s Island to the North Cape, may be described 
as the most changeable in the world, and at the 
same time the most strictly temperate. For be- 
tween these two points, including a space of 800 
miles in latitude, calms, rain, and winds, clouds 
and sunshine, and heat varying between 40 and 
70 degrees Fahrenheit’s scale are occasionally ex- 
perienced in 24 hours. This singularity of the 
climate of New Zealand is probably produced by 
the shape and mountainous character of a great 
part of the country and the immense sea encirclin 
the islands. Much importance has been attac! = | 
to the mean annual temperature of countries, «nd 
New Zealand, in consequence of conclusions from 
this source, has been said to possess an Italian 
climate. But there are marked points of differ- 
ence between the seasons of New Zealand and 
Italy. Thus, in Italy there is a sort of summer 
winter, when cattle must be provided for indoors 
as in winter, and during which for several 
hours of the day all outdoor work is inter- 
rupted by heat. There is no similar summer 
winter in New Zealand, and it is the opinion of 
persons who have sojourned in different parts 
of the world that the Anglo-Saxon race can work 
and expose themselves to the climate of New 
Zealand without injury during more days in the 
year, and for more hours in the day, than in any 
other country. It may be observed that no single 
locality in Europe has a temperature during the 
whole year like New Zealand. The north island 
of New Zealand, in short, possesses the summer 
heat of Paris, Brussels, and Amsterdam, with the 
winter cold of Rome ; while the middle island has 
a Jersey summer, and a winter in coldness re- 
sembling that of Montpellier. The difference 
between the mean temperature of the coldest and 
the warmest months in the year is about 20 
degrees ; at Rome it is 27, at Montpellier 33, at 
Milan 38, and at Jersey 22 degrees, while New 
York and Quebec, placed in the same latitudes as 
Wellington and Otago, experience tropical heats 
in August and polar colds in January. 

Snow seldom lies on the ground at the level of 
the sea in the North Island of New Zealand, and 
not very often in the Middle Island. But all 
round the year the summit of Ruapahu, the highest 
mountain in the North Island, and the great 
mountain chains in the Middle Island are covered 
with snow. Ice is occasionally seen in winter 
from one extremity of New Zealand to the other, 
but frosts are comparatively slight to the south of 
Auckland, although the North Cape is occasionally 
covered with hoar frost. 

More rain falls in New Zealand than in London, 
but much less than on the west coast of England. 
Wind is very prevalent. In probably no country 
in Earope is the atmosphere so frequently agi- 
tated by winds as in New Zealand. The mean 
pressure of the wind at Auckland is nearly a 
pound on the square foot, and the strongest wind 
yet registered at Auckland exerted a pressure of 
35} Ib. on the square foot, equivalent to a velocity 
of 843 miles per hour, the speed of a ‘young 
hurricane.” A gale is indicated by a velocity of 

50 miles an hour. The winds in New Zealand 
increase in force and frequency as we advance 
southwards from iheckdand. Cook and Foveaux 

Straits are celebrated for stiff breezes and gales. 
At Nelson, standing at the bottom of Tasman’s 
Bev, 14 gales, on an average, occurred annually. 
round the coasts of New Zealand a sea breeze 
occasionally blows in summer. There is also a 
sort of sirocco, or hot wind, on the eastern coast, 
which melts the snow on the mountains and raises 
the thermometer 20 deg. or 30 deg.; it is generally 
the precursor of rain. That this wind is derived 
from Australia is almost certain. As regards gene- 
ral phenomena, it appears that during 11 years Mr. 
Stephensregistered at Nelson 2solar haloes, 20 lunar 
haloes, 5 extraordinary tides, and 55 earthquakes. 
Excepting the last phenomena the above may be 


taken as an average for the whole of New Zealand. 
The earthquake region in New Zealand compre- 
hends a space of about 350 miles, or that portion 
of the country lying between White Island, lat. 
87° 30’, and Banks 

Cook Strait for its centre. Ail the earthquakes 
registered since the arrival of the settlers have 
been slight save those of 1848 and 1855. The 
New Zealand atmosphere on the sea coast is not 
much ‘disturbed by thunder-storms, but in the 
neighbourhood of high mountains these phenomena 
are more frequent. At Nelson, on an average of 
eleven years, twelve thunder-storms occurred 
annually, and at New Plymouth, seven. Fogs 
are rare in the northern parts of New Zealand, but 
they increase in frequency and duration as you 
advance southwards. Hailstorms occur. The 
Aurora Australis is occasionally seen from the 
Middle Island. Shooting stars are not so frequent 
as in England, and the heaven is rarely ht up 
with meteors of any brilliancy. 

The mortality of the troops in the colony is one 
third less than in the United Kingdom, but sui- 
cides are very frequent, the ratio being five men 
annually out of 10,000; the inducing cause 
is probably nostalgia. Fevers, especially those of 
the intermittent type, are almost unknown in 
New Zealand, except a few bilious febrile attacks 
after intemperance and exposure to the heat. 
That loathsome disease, smallpox, has not yet 
appeared in the islands. Measles were introduced 
in 1845, and swept off 4000 of the aborigines, the 
old and the young being the severest sufferers. Se- 
veral eases of scarlet fever simultaneously occurred. 
The troops enjoy comparative immunity from pul- 
monary diseases, and, although influenza swept 
over the colony in 1853, no soldier succumbed to 
the epidemic. Diseases of the liver are infrequent 
compared with England, and, although diseases of 
the Tigestive organs are more frequent than here, 
the attacks are milder. No season can be reck- 
—_ less salubrious than another in New Zea- 

and. 

In 1856 (the last year recorded) the colony of 
New Zealand contained a population of 48,193 
souls, including 2,653 military—viz., 27,418 males 
and 20,775 females; the military included 2,062 
males and 591 females. The population in 1855 
was only 37,192. The Canterbury province in- 
cluded 6,160 souls ; the Otago, 3,796 ; the Auck- 
land, 15,835; the New Plymouth, 2,488; the 
Wellington, 10,252; and the Nelson, 7,509. The 
immigration into the colony in 1856 was 4,851, 
and the emigration, 2,326. The births were 
1,722 (904 of males and 818 of females); 406 
deaths occurred, and 404 marriages were solem- 
nised. Of the marriages 169 were solemnised ac- 
cording to the rites of the Church, 15 according to 
those of the Presbyterian Kirk of Scotland, 50 
according to the rites of Romanism, 75 accord- 
ing to the rites of the Free Church of Scot- 
land; 48 were unions of Wesleyan Methodists, 
12 of Congregational Independents, 2 of Bap- 
tists, 14 of the Primitive Methodist Society, 
and 4 of the Lutheran Church ; 14 marriages were 
licensed by registrars. The educational statusofthe 
population is as follows :—11,309 cannot read, 6,170 
can read only, and 28,061 can do both ; the percent- 
age of each class is respectively 24°83,13°55, and 
61°62. 326 vessels of 85,748 tons entered inwards 
at the several ports of New Zealand in 1856, and 
323 vessels of 82,991 tons cleared out. The value of 
the imports was 710, 868/., and that of the exports, 
318,4337. The imports into Auckland (1856) in- 
cluded apparel and drapery, arms and ammunition, 
candles, flax, sheep, hardwares, leather, glass, 
agricultural implements, metals, provisions, wine, 
and tobacco. The principal exports appear to be, 
— Kauri m (14,0002.), bullion and coin 
(20,0002.), wheat (9,0047.), copper ore (10,5287.), 
oil, potatoes, timber, and ae The imports at 
several ports of the colony are given in copious 
detail. Wool in 1856 figured for 2,559,618Ib., 
and 146,0727. value. 101,596 letters were 


received in the colony in 1856, and 95,164 were 
despatched ; 147,101 newspapers were received, 





and 124,153 sent out. The total quantity of land 
in culture was,—in Auckland, 63,0694 acres ; in 
_New Plymouth, 9,603; in Wellington, about 


eninsula, lat. 43° 46’, having [ 





15,000; in Nelson, 13,8693; in Canterbury. 
8,0064 ; and in Otago, 5,022. The total revenve 
of the colony in 1856 was 188,328/. 





Dr. Henry Clark, of Boston, in the United 
States, publishes an interesting account of an 
examination, which was made by himself and 
other medical men of that city, upon the body of 
a man who had been executed. The examination 
indeed may be said to have commenced before 
death had completely taken place, for Dr. Clarke's 
account begins while the frame of the malefactor 
was still suspended. ‘‘At the end of seven 
minutes (he says) all the sounds of the heart were 
distinctly audible, and the number of beats 100 
in the minute. At nine minutes the number was 
ninety-eight. At the end of twelve minutes the 
number was sixty, and the pulsations fainter, 
At fourteen minutes the sounds had disappeared. 
The body was lowered at 10.25, at which time a 
careful examination of the chest revealed no per- 
ceptible sound or impulse of the heart. A small 
space under the left ear seemed to have escaped 
active compression, so that some circulation might 
have been continued through the carotid and 
jugular of that side.” Half an hour later, or a 
few minutes past eleven, Dr. Ellis commenced 
the autopsy. At 11.30 a slight but regular 
pulsatory movement was observed in the right 
subclavian vein. Upon applying the ear 
to the chest, this was ascertained to proceed 
from the heart itself, which gave a distinct and 
regular single beat, with a slight impulse, eighty 
times a minute. The chest was then opened, and 
the heart exposed, without in any way arresting 
the pulsatory movements. The right auricle was 
in full and regular motion, contracting and di- 
lating with beautiful distinctiveness and energy. 
At twelve o'clock, the spinal eord having been 
previously divided, the number of contractions 
was forty per minute, having continued with only 
a short intermission regularly up to this time. 
The peculiar movements of the anterior wall of 
the right auricle gradually, but occasionally, re- 
curred, either spontaneously, or excited by a 
passing current of air, until 1.45. They could at 
any moment be excited by the point of the scalpel. 
At 1.45 the movements still continued without 
stimulus. Five were noticed in a minute, with 
corresponding intervals. At 2.45 all automatic 
movements ceased, but the part still responded to 
the stimulus of the knife. At 3.10 deep irritation 
of the same kind was followed by slight movements. 
The irritability was most marked at the lower part, 
where the vere cave enter the auricle.. At 3.18 all 
movements ceased. On opening the heart it was 
found to be perfectly normal. After some other 
and more strictly professional details, the account 

roceeds to narrate the discussion that followed. 
Br. Gay thought the absence of cerebral conges- 
tion due to the adjustment of the rope, which 
allowed circulation in the left carotid. He thought 
death might have been owing to the sudden shock. 
Dr. Clark thought the death was by asphyxia. 
Dr, Ainsworth remarked that ‘‘all the appear- 
ances usually observed in cases of hanging were 
here wanting.” Dr. Clark expressed the “‘ opinion 
that, as there was no lesion of any important 
organ, resuscitation might possibly have been 
accomplished by artificial respiration, &c., if 
efforts to that end had been made immediately 
upon the lowering of the body from the scaffold, 
that is, within half an hour after he fell. Strong 
shocks of electricity or galvanism would, in cases 
of accidental apparent death, destroy the little 
remaining vitality ; and if these agents are used 
at all, they should be administered with great 
care.” Dr. Coale alluded to the unfortunate inci- 
dent in the life of the celebrated Vesalius, in con- 
sequence of which he was banished from his 
country and died in exile. Not allowing a suffi- 
cient time to elapse after the death of his patient 
before proceeding to’the examination, the muscular 
irritability remaining in the body caused a pulsa- 
tory movement in the heart, which led to his 
arrest and punishment fer murder and impiety. 
A writer, commenting upon the case, demands to 
know whether, if execution as at present prac- 





tised be so incomplete, it will not be neces- 
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sary to call in the faculty upon all occasions, 
to carry out the law's sentence of death. 





The following is from a New York journal :— 
‘+ A total eclipse of the sun will occur on the 6th 
of September next, which has, for a long time, 
been anticipated by astronomers with unusual in- 
terest. It will not be visible in the United States, 
except at the extreme southern points, and it is 
necessary for astronomers who desire to witness it 
to visit South Aimerica with their instruments, 
where it will be central. The English government 
has offered generous facilities for her astronomers 
and scientific men to proceed to the most desirable 
point for observing the eclipse, but our govern- 
ment has hitherto made no similar arrangements. 
The last steamer brought a communication from 
Mr. George Wheelwright, of Newburyport, Mass., 
now in London, authorising a friend to draw on 
him for a sum sufficient to pay the expenses of an 
American astronomer to Peru. This gentleman 
is the father of public improvements in the South 
American republics, having established the line 
of steamers on the western coast from Panama 
to Valparaiso, railroads in Chili, telegraphs, and 
other public works tending to develop the 
resources of both Chili and Peru. He also 
made, a few years ago, a survey for a railroad 
across the Andes in the former country, and is 
now building two in the mineral districts there. 

The arrangements for the expedition have not 
been completed, but I am able to say that it will 
be under the patronage of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, and that the astronomer selected is Lieut. 
James M, Gillis, U.S.N., superintendent of the 
late astronomical expedition to Chili, whose pri- 
mary object was the determination of the solar 
parallax. The third volume of his elaborate report 
has just been issued, and is devoted solely to this 
subject. He will start on his new mission in the 
steamer on the 5th of August. The English com- 
pany, owning the line of steamers on the South 
American coast, have given directions for his free 
passage and that of his instruments, &c., and 
evinced the deepest and kindest interest in the 
undertaking. The same may also be said of the 
proprietors of the line from New York ; and thus 
the expedition, from first to last, will be sustained 
mainly by private enterprise.” 





INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 
Newcastle has been selected as the place of meet- 
ing of this institution during the present month, 
and on Tuesday morning next, the proceedings 
will commence in the Council Room of the Town 
Hall Buildings, under the superintendence of 
W. G. Armstrong, Esq., the Chairman of the 
Local Committee, who has issued cards for a 
Conversazione, in the rooms of the Literary and 
Philosophical and Natural History Societies, on 
that evening. The meeting in the Council Room 
will be resumed on Wednesday morning, after 
which the principal engineering and manufacturing 
establishments in the neighbourhood will be 
visited. The meeting will terminate on Thursday 
by an excursion to Jarrow Docks, Sunderland 
Bridge and Docks, and Seaham and Hetton 
Collieries. Some of the most eminent engineers 
of the kingdom will be present. 








— FINE ARTS. 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 

We have long been desirous to see American 
scenery painted by a true American artist—by one 
who, cognisant of and rejoicing in the grandeur 
and beauty of his native land, and looking at it 
with the eye of a painter and a poet, should have 
zealously devoted himself to its study, and to the 
acquisition of sufficient technical skill to be able 
to represent with scientific fidelity, yet with 
poetic fee its more characteristic scenes, fea- 
tures, and local phenomena under their most 
favourable conditions as to season and circum- 
stance. To us it has seemed that in America 
(we are ing of North America, though we 
need ha: v remark that the same holds at least 
with equal truth of South America—Humboldt | 


having long since set forth with rare eloquence its 
claims on the landscape painter) with its luxu- 
riant vegetation, its magnificent rivers, lakes, and 
cataracts, its translucent atmosphere, its misty 
and changeful springs, its Indian summer, its 
‘*fall” when all nature puts on a vesture glorious 
in colour almost beyond the conception of 
European imaginations, there must be a rare 
harvest of beauty and grandeur lying ready for 
him who has resolution to go forth and garner it. 
But then the American landscape must not be 
depicted from the European point of view. 

Every country. has its own scenery; and in its 
highest development, we are inclined to believe, 
it can only be painted by a native or a denizen of 
the country. The accomplished landscape painter 
may present the most picturesque features of the 
theatre of his latest tour, whether it has been in 
Italy or in Spain, in Egypt or in Connemara, and 
the exhibition visitor and the critic may be 
pleased and satisfied. But the resident will be 
conscious of the want of a certain local colouring ; 
and if the same scene be afterwards represented by 
a native artist of competent ability, all will recog- 
nise the difference and admit the superiority. 
One touch from the pen of Scott or Burns, when 
on their native heather, as every one readily admits, 
is worth a wilderness of Southron description. 
Our English landscape has never been worthily 
painted or described by any but an English hand. 
But of course the native hand must be guided by 
native feeling and possess sufficient skill, be the 
instrument of adequate mental power. It does 
not do even for the native to look at national 
scenery with a foreign eye, or to judge of it by a 
foreign standard. What is good in English land- 
scape-painting has been the result of a genuine 
self-reliant study of English scenery out in the 


of the painting-room. In the early days of land- 
scape-painting in this country painters composed 
their landscapes on an Italian or Dutch model. 
The trees, the clouds, the foreground, the distant 
hills, all were modified and arranged and coloured 
according to certain laws of composition, chiaro- 
seuro, and colour evolved by painters and critics 
from the pictures of the great landscape-painters 
of Italy and the Low Countries. The student was 
sternly told to ‘‘ study the great masters,” in 
order to design his landscape ; and thus English 
landscapes were ‘‘composed” as boys ‘‘con- 
struct” Latin verses at school, by cribbing a 
bit here and a bit there, and so making up 
an impeccable but incongruous whole. Even 
our English atmosphere, with its ever-teeming 
freshness and all its unimaginable revelations of 
beauty and poetry, had to be assimilated to that of 
Italy or Holland when an English scene was 
transferred to the canvas. Indeed, it was very 
gravely debated by great authorities whether the 
landscape-painter was justified in painting a 
stormy sky when no precedent could be found for 
it in the works of Claude Lorraine ; and a rain- 
bow would have been inhibited but that Rubens 
had luckily admitted one in one of his most 
celebrated views. The vigorous out-of-door 
practice of our water-colour painters and the un- 
controllable genius of Turner burst asunder all 
these trammels, and English landscape-painting 
took the foremost place in modern art. must 
it be with the painter in a new country. Having 
learned the technics of his art, the use of his 
materials, he must go far away from the influence 
of established conventionalities, devote him- 
self to the patient study of Nature, and by steady 
persistent labour render himself fit to stand forth 
as her interpreter. 

We have been led to these remarks by the 
examination of some landscapes of modest size and 
unassuming style now being exhibited at the 
French Gallery, Pall Mall. They are by a young 
American artist, Mr. I. F. Cropsey; and are a 
portion of a series which, as we understand, are 
about to be copied in chromo-lithography with a 
view to publication under the title of ‘‘ American 
Scenery.” 

Without being sanguine enough to say that the 
ideal painter of American scenery has been found, 





open fields and forgetful of the conventionalities | 








| so daintily. 
we are glad to welcome in Mr. Cropsey a true | 


American landscape-painter—the most thoroughly 
national and characteristic of any American whose 
works we have seen; and one who, from his com- 
parative youth, we may fairly hope will, in his 
chosen walk, accomplish great things. Tried by 
conventional laws his pictures lie open to critical 
censure on many points ; and with every desire to 
admire we cannot but feel that Turner would have 
made something far more glorious out of the hues 
of crimson and gold which in some of these scenes 
the painter has failed to blend into harmony ; and 
assuredly a painter far inferior to Turner might 
have avoidel crudities such as are occasionally 
seen ; but after all proper abatéments, we repeat 
that they remain works of unquestionable origi- 
nality and power, and such as every lover of art 
will rejoice to receive from beyond the Atlantic. 

In all, there are seven of these pictures 
at present on view. In one we have ‘Lake 
Ontario’ by sunset; the distant lake bathed in 
a subtle luminous haze, a quiet cottage sleeping 
by the neighbouring shore ; on one hand a water- 
fall whose murmurs may almost be heard ; in the 
foreground the long spindly elm, so unlike both 
in form and colour to its stately British namesake : 
altogether a scene having no European prototype 
yet not devoid of suggennous of European remini- 
seences. The second picture in order isa ‘ View 
of New York,’ a good topographical view of the 
distant city, and of Brooklyn, with the forts and 
islands, the river sprinkled over with mighty 
ships and with swift pleasure yachts—a good 
topographical view and something more, as will 
be felt if the visitor gaze at it long enough to 
recognise the quiet poetry with which it has been 
invested by means of local phenomena and a few 
characteristic touches. With this may be compared 
the ‘ View of Newport, Rhode Island,’ the plain 
literalism of which is removed by its being shown 
under a curious effect of sunset, the orange-red 
sun looming through clouds of crimson and lurid 
gray and purple. e reflection of the sun on the 
water is admirably caught, but a harsh copperas- 
green bas reer (and Mr. Cropsey is seldom 
happy in the management of his green tints) with 
an ugly mill in one corer, detracts somewhat 
from the general effect. There are a couple of 
‘*figures,” too, which reconcile us to the absence 
of the human form in most of these landscapes. 

A ‘Scene on the Delaware’ carries us far away 
from city life. Weare at once in what to English 
eyes will at first seem a glare of gaudy colours. 
It is the season of ‘‘the Fall” when the early 
frosts have changed the foliage of the (American) 
oak and the maple into a lustrous crimson, the 
birch and the beech and the tall pendulous elm 
into the most brilliant orange and yellow, the 
evergreens meanwhile wearing a sombrous russet, 
and the lowly shrubs and ferns a garment of 
light verdure ; and all are seen through an atmos- 
phere radiant with sunshine and colour. We 
can well fancy how the pencil of Turner would 
have revelled in such a scene; and, as we have 
said, Mr. Cropsey has certainly not treated it as 
Turner would have treated it; but he, if he pro- 
ceed ashe has begun, will come some day to paint 
some such scene in a manner worthy of its glory. 
Meanwhile we can realise by means of this and 
one or two other pictures here something of what 
an Indian summer and an American fall must be, 
and we are grateful to the painter for enabling us 
soto do. ‘The Approach to the White Mountains” 
is another picture where the vegetation glows with 
the richest tints of gold and crimson, of red, like 
incandescent copper, of brown and orange, and 
pale green; where the distant mountains are 
illumined with roseate hues, and the shadows 
glide into a hazy purple, and where, oyer all, 
bends a calm gray sky. The middle distance 
is barred in by high rocks, over which the 
river plunges heavily—and very skilfully has 
the painter with a light hand touched in 
those distant rocks and that falling water—all 
the distant objects being seen through a thin veil 
of mist, which subdues without concealing the rich 
colour upon rocks and trees and far-off mountain 
slopes, on which everywhere the sun is glancing 
And in this picture especially the 
visitor will do well to note the variety, force, and 
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beauty of foreground flowers, ferns, mould, grass, 
broken rocks, and fallen trunk—-all features*com- 
mon to every kind of European landscape, whether 
old or new, yet here all marked by an evident un- 
European nationality. Doubtless, at first sight 
both these pictures will appear crude, gaudy, and 
inharmonious to many, but the evidence of truth 
and power will steadily increase with a little 
patient examination. 

Of an entirely different character is a view of 
the ‘ American Fall, Niagara.’ As a view of the 
‘Great Falls” this will be disappointing because, 
being taken from the American side, it only exhibits 
a small portion of the mighty cataract. But there 
is about it a freshness and reality, which isa great 
charm in so well-worn a theme. It is an illus- 
tration too of the artist’s devotion to his work. 
It was painted, as we are told, from a rock 
which is only uncovered for a few hours in the 
day, and the artist had to carry on his lakour 
during at least part of the time with the water 
almost up to his knees. The scene is evidently 
painted with strict fidelity. Lyell would, we feel 
sure, be satisfied with the stratification and the 
cleavage of that vast wall of Upper Silurian, and 
Ruskin (who doubts whether any other painter, 
ancient or modern, besides Turner, ever drew a 
shattered fragment of rock with entire accuracy,) 
would scarce find anything wrong in the fracture 
of the fallen mass over which the rushing water 
makes a little fall—and which, by the way, recalls 
to the memory a description of the scene we have 
read in one of Margaret Fuller’s writings. At 
the foot of the fall the river is broken into shcrt, 
crisp, foaming waves ofa full bright green, which, 
as it recedes, passes by impalpable gradations into 
purple; a broken rainbow spans the fall: alto- 
gether it is a highly characteristic and original 
rendering of a spot which has been so often de- 
picted as to present no ordinary difficulties to the 
painter, apart from the almost insuperable difficulty 
arising from the nature of the scene itself. Asa 
contrast to this we may take a ‘ View on the Con- 
necticut,’ which is just a placid river scene, with 
cows standingin the clear water—at first glance not 
unlike many an English river, but the form of the 
trees, the sky (though there is nothing remark- 
able in the quiet gray clouds, each well-defined, 
yet all losing themselves in each other), the bush 
in blossom in the foreground, and the general air, 
sufficiently maintain the nationality. 

As we have said, there are technical short- 
comings. The painting is rather thin; the touch 
is occasionally uncertain, occasionally coarse ; we 
are not always satisfied with the management of 
the light and shade; and, in the foregrounds 
especially, marks of haste and impatience are 
sometimes discernible. But we care not to dwell 
on these things ; and even in technical matters 
we can recognise the hand of a master. What we 
wish chiefly to call attention to is the fact, as we 
believe it to be, that we have here the evidence, 
imperfect perhaps but still unmistakeable, of an 
American landscape painter of original genius ; and 
as such we greet him with a cordial welcome. 

In the same room are Mr. Holman Hunt's 
well-known ‘Light of the World;’ Mr. Millais’s 
‘Proscribed Royalist,’ with the proof of an 
admirable engraving of it, by Mr. Simmons, 
about to be published by Mr. Gambart; and a 
series of very clever ‘Illustrations of Hood's 
Poems,’ by the Junior Etching Club, upon all of 
which we should have been easily tempted on 
another occasion to make a few remarks, and to 
the latter of which we may perhaps return. But 
on the present occasion we have preferred to con- 
fine our attention to the American scenery and its 
painter ; and we have noticed the pictures in 
some detail, because in the exhibition-room they 
are without title or description. A catalogue or a 


few notes should certainly be supplied to the 
visitor. 





CrystaL Patace PicturRE GALLERY.—A new 
collection of pictures has been opened in the 
gallery which extends from the great organ 
southwards. The situation is perhaps more con- 
venient than that of the old gallery, which, as will 
be remembered, occupied the north wing of the 


building; but its proximity to the great organ 
and to the concert rooms would, now that the 
Crystal Palace has become so essentially a musical 
establishment, somewhat interfere with the quiet 
enjoyment of the pictures, if the pictures were of 
a kind to attract the Art-student. Under the new 
arrangements the direction of the gallery has 
been given to Mr. C. W. Wass. It is a long 
narrow passage, not very well suited to the 
purpose, not particularly well lighted, and not 
containing any pictures of very remarkable merit. 
But the visitor to the Crystal Palace should not 
overlook the picture gallery. He will find there 
some pictures which he has seen at the ordinary 
exhibitions, and which he will be glad to see 
again—along with many undoubtedly which he 
would not care to see anywhere. The pictures are 
all clearly labelled with the name of the painter 
(and his country if he be a foreigner), the 
subject of the picture, and its price; so that 
spectator and patron will alike find at once the 
information they require. What, perhaps, the 
visitor who takes an interest in the progress of 
Art will most care for in the collection, is that it 
affords a ready means of comparing to a certain 
extent works of our own second and third-rate 
painters with works by painters of about equal 
standing in Germany, France, and Belgium. For 
exainple we noticed among many others of perhaps 
equal merit such works as Etty’s ‘Joan of Arc at 
the Stake’ (an almost solitary example of a 
picture by an academician, and placed here of 
course by its owner), Lucy's large ‘Separation of 
Charles I. from his Children’ (which we fancy 
has-been engraved), a somewhat extraordinary 
‘Parable of the Virgins,’ by Barraud, and some 
other examples of the full-sized English historic 
style ; with which may be compared a still larger 
‘Recantation of Galileo,’ by Friedrich Reichert, 
carefully and not unskilfully painted in the esta- 
blished German style of such subjects, and for the 
French manner L. David’s ‘Tintoretto painting 
the Portrait of his Daughter after her Death,’ the 
‘Pilgrims’ of M. Luminais, and what looks like 
something between the two, Bewer’s ‘Death of 
Louis IX.’ In works of more homely interest 
there are O'Neil’s ‘Return of the Wanderer,’ a 
work that ought to have caught the eye of some 
Art-Union prizeholder, his ‘Charity at Venice,’ 
and the like, to set against the ‘ Wedding Scene’ 
by Jordan of Diisseldorf, a smooth ‘Grandmother 
and Child’ by Meyer of Bremen, Pezou’s ‘ Pea- 
sants Dancing’ and ‘Peasants Playing Bowls,’ 
which, as well in the actors as in the stolid lookers- 
on, show some sense of humour, and a manner 
which, though peculiar, is not ineffective. In 
landscape there are a couple of Pyne’s vexatious, 
clever, clayey, murky scenes, ‘Carnarvon Castle’ 
and ‘Castello d’Ostia, Roman Campagna, . 
Parrott’s ‘ Building of the Great Eastern,’ which 
when at the British Institution found many 
admirers, but as it would seem no purchaser, a 
fate not, we trust, in its second part reserved for 
it here, and Anelay’s minute ‘Llyn Idwal.’ And 
then to compare with these and numerous other 
landscapes by English painters we have German, 
Belgian, and French examples; among others, 
Ochenbach’s ‘Campagna, Rome,’ Becker's 
‘Mountain Rose, Norway,’ Piitners’s ‘ Mill near 
Chili,’ a pleasant little picture but certainly not 


tenbrouwer’s ‘ Banks of the Meuse,’ &c. Further, 
there are such pictures as W. H. Phillips’s charac- 
teristic portraits of the great French painter Ary 
Scheffer, Sir Colin Campbell, and Owen Jones; 
‘Horses_ Fighting,’ by Leonie Lescuyer, which 
may serve to show how the manner of Rosa 
Bonheur is finding imitators among her country- 
men, and how foolish all such imitation is; 
Davideaux’s naked ‘Nymph,’ as an example of a 
style which seems to have expired here with Etty, 
but which is in full vitality across the Channel ; 
and Biard’s elaborate but nauseous caricature ‘ Sea 
Sickness on board an English Man-of-War,’ the 
_— place for which would be the cabin of the 

retagne. 

On one side of this 


llery is a collection of 
‘Works by the Old 


asters,’ which we felt 





redolent of a South-American atmosphere, Kuy- | 





new Photographie Gallery, which is not yet 
completely arranged, but which,-under-the super 
intendence of Mr. Delamotte, may be expected 
to become a fair exposition of the actual state of 
the art in this country. At pat however it 
seems pretty much confined to well known 
examples. There are the best of the portraits of 
celebrated persons by Herbert Watkins, Maul] 
and Polyblank, Williams, Mayall, and other of 
the more eminent portrait photographers ; views. 
and studies by Roger Fenton, Bedford (including 
those of the palaces, &c., at Coburg, taken for 
her Majesty,) Morgan, and others, ; fac-similes 
of engravings, and so on; but few which did not 


gf omte an old familiar face. Mr. Delamotte must 


unt up some novelties. The Americans are said 
to be making steady progress in this art, in which 
they have always been successful : would it not 
be worth while for the Crystal Palace Company to. 
import a collection of American photographs, as 
the Photographic Society brought over a French 
collection ? 





THE CONGRESS ON LITERARY AND ARTISTIC 
Prorerty AT BrussELs.—The Committee of 
Management in connection with the approaching 
Congress at Brussels have issued a circular, in 
which a resumé is given of the general, and, as 
they think, most satisfactory, opinions entertained 
upon the various questions which it will be the 
business of the Congress to consider. We read in 
this document :—‘‘The great number of adhe- 
sions and proofs of sympathy which we have re- 
ceived prove that the idea of creating in an inter- 
wiatlouial assembly the question of literary and 
artistic property was neither hazardous nor 
sterile. In every country where our sprawl has 
been heard, it has found an echo ; and the present 
moment has been recognised as opportune for 
giving place in the law of nations to a new prin- 
ciple, which, already sanctioned by numerous 
special conventions, yet awaits general adoption. 
We have no reason to fear that the initiative 
taken by Belgium has been judged presumptuous ; 
every other consideration has disappeared before 
the grandeur of the object in view ; and we have 
been allowed to indicate the means without being 
called upon for credentials. In proposing the 
questions which will be submitted to the Congress 
we announced that, to facilitate the inquiry and at 
the same time in accordance with precedents, we 
should formularise a general scheme of solutions 
which, without interfering in any way with 
the liberty of discussion, would make known the 
opinions entertained, and tend to unite and 
concentrate them. We also invited the adherents 
of the Congress to aid us in this preparatory 
work by the enunciation of their own views. 
The Committee have received several interesting 
communications in reply to this invitation. 
Amongst them we ought separately to mention 
the observations addressed to us in common by 
the Cercle de Librarie and the committee of the 
dramatic authors and composers of France. This 
document will be placed before the Congress, 
which will appreciate its importance and merits. 
Before speaking of the solutions which the 
Committee proposes to the Congress, we have 
two remarks to make. The first is that we only 
attempt to submit simple bases of discussion, as 
capable of being modified as of being maintained. 
The projets de solution bind to no opinion; they 
do not even compromise the members of the Com- 
mittee individually. The second observation is 
that we should have misunderstood our powers 
and our mission had we elaborated a general plan 
of reform upon one of the most difficult subjects 
that can be offered to the meditations of the 
thinker, and to the deliberations of a public 
assembly. We have sought to ameliorate rather 
than to innovate, and in order to unite the 
elements of a good law upon property in the 
pages of literature and art, we have sought in the 
various special codes the most protecting and 
judicial provisions. The question of intellectual 
property gives birth in some degree of itself to 
the most seductive theories. Without despising 


| them and reserving the rights of discussion, the 


little inclination to examine; on the other a , Committee have not desired to leave the path: of 
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practicality, nor to go further than the most 
advanced legislative enactments.” The Com- 
mittee then enter upon an examination of the 
questions proposed to the Congress; make 
known the state of the various laws upon 
each of these points, and explain their own mo- 
tives for preferring the decisions which they pro- 
ceed to record. Their views our space does not 
enable us this week to enumerate ; nor is it ne- 
essary, as they possess purely a suggestive cha- 
racter. The Congress will open on the morning 
of the 27th of next month. Admission will be by 
tickets, which will be delivered to the members 
at Brussels three days beforehand. The members 
will at first be divided into five sections, their 
respective subjects of inquiry being as follows : 
_jst section. Questions relative to international 
recognition of literary and artistic property. 2nd. 
Questions relating to the property in works of 
literature and art in general. 3rd. Questions re- 
lative to the representation and the execution of 
dramatic or musical works. 4th. Questions 
relating to the arts of design. 5th. Economical 
questions. The discussions will take place in the 
French’ language, but foreign members will be 
allowed to express themselves in their own tongues, 
the sense of their remarks being translated by 
someother member. Among the letters received 
by the Committee is the following from M. de 
Lamartine :— 
Paris, Aug. 15, 1858, 

M. le President,—Imperious and obvious (sensidles) 
circumstances render it impossible for me to assist at the 
Congress to which you have been so good as to invite me. 
I regret this the more keenly from the fact that the office 
of reporter on the law of literary property in France led 
me,to undertake serious labours upon this question ; you 
will find the results in the Moniteur. It belongs to 
Belgium, intellectual und par excellence, to take the 
initiative of progress in the more fully carrying out of 
the constitution of true , laa A sophist has said 
“Property.is robbery.” You will reply in instituting the 
most sacred of properties, that of intelligence. God has 
done it, and man’s duty is to recognise it. 

Receive, M. le President, the assurances, &c., 
LAMARTINE. 





THe NELSON MonumMEeNnT.—A month ago 
(Literary Gazette, July 17) we announced that, the 
Government having decided on completing the 
Nelson Monument, the Chief Commissioner of 
Works had put himself in communication with Sir 
Edwin Landseer respecting the lions which are 
to be placed on the pedestals at the angles of the 
column. It now appears that the commission to 
execute these lions—which are to be of granite, 
20 feet long by 9 feet high, and for which the 
sum of 60007. has been voted—has been given 
to Sir Edwin Landseer. Naturally enough, a 
good deal of surprise and annoyance has been 
expressed, and more felt, among sculptors at such 
a commission being placed in the hands of a 
painter. The general public looks on with 
wonder, not unmingled with amusement, asking 
what will be Lord John Manners’s next novelty in 
Art-patronage? But really if Sir Edwin were a 
younger man we should look to the result with 
some hope. Painters in the olden times made 
excellent sculptors ; why should they not now? 
And Landseer has special qualifications for this 
particular task. He is sufficiently acquainted 
with animal form and expression. Some thirty 
years ago he made elaborate studies and dissec- 
tions of a lion under Haydon, and, if we recollect 
aright, Sir Charles Bell. He also, or we are mis- 
taken, formerly modelled with some skill. We 
might therefore expect some freshness of style as 
well as truth in the painter-sculptor's lions. But 
he has undertaken his present task we fear too late 


this will add one more to the already too long list 
of Nelson column blunders. 








THE DRAMA AND MUSIC. 
—>— 

EncuisH OPERA.—We believe that all neces- 
sary arrangements are completed for the perform- 
ance of English Opera at Drury Lane Theatre, and 
that proceedings will commence somewhere about 
the middle of next month. The company is to 
be the same as that at the Lyceum last winter, 
under the management of Miss Louisa Pyne and 








Mr. W. Harrison. Thus the deficiencies com- 
plained of then will have to be regretted now, and 
under the circumstances it would seem extravagant 
to anticipate anything lasting, or deserving to last, 
from such a speculation. ; 

Nor does the threatened repertory look very 
bright. The theatre (we are told) is to open with 
The Rose of Castille—an opera which has already 
done evident injury to Miss L. Pyne, whose voice, 
one of the sweetest, though by no means one of 


the strongest of sopranos, cannot undergo with im- | 


punity the strain put upon it night after night by 
the execution of such over-exacting and essentially 
unvocal music. 
in other words, ceases to ‘‘ draw,” an English 


version of Herr Flotow’s Martha (as we are | 


further informed) will take its place. This is 
ill-advised, for more reasons than one. 
advised to produce a mediocre foreign work at all, 
and doubly so when comparisons must be sug- 


gested which are sure to be. to the disadvantage | 
of the English Opera Company. After Martha, | 


comes the bonne bouche of the season, in the 


shape of a new opera from the untiring and un- | 


changing pen of Mr. Balfe, the libretto (from the 
French of course) by the gifted co-authors of that 
remarkable book upon which Mr. Balfe (whom 
long association with Mr. Bunn has no doubt 


made indifferent about such matters) constructed | 


his Rose of Castille. This is all rumour has men- 
tioned, and certainly it is not very promising. 
What, by the way, has become of the American 
opera, Mr. Bristow’s Rip van Winkle, mentioned 
in such flattering terms by the managers in their 
farewell address? Then, too, there was talk of 
an opera by Mr. Alfred Mellon, of a second by 
Mr. Howard Glover, of a third by Mr. Henry 
Smart, of Mr.. V. Wallace’s Amber Witch and 
Loreley, of Mr, Macfarren’s Sleeper Awakened, of 


a revival of the same composer's Charles IJ., of | 
Mendelssohn’s Son and Stranger, &c. ; in short, | 


no end of things were in contemplation. But now 


the vapour has dispersed, and out peeps yet another | 


new op€ra by Mr. Balfe. Once more the mountain 
in labour ! 

Our respect. for Mr. Balfe’s ability, and our 
convietion of his popularity must not be ques- 
tioned, when we insist that there are others with 
equal if not higher pretensions, who would be 
likely to please the public and possibly benefit the 
music publishers (the first consideration now-a- 
days), just as much as that gentleman. Life is 
short; and. if Mr. Balfe continues to be thus 
prolific, thus ready to supply every fresh 
manager with a Bohemian Girl at the shortest 
possible notice, what is to become of all 
the rest of our composers? We are not advyo- 
cating, be it understood, the cruda studia of be- 
ginners, but the works of musicians who, in more 
than one instance, may lay claim to be regarded 
as masters.of their art. It is hard that these 
should remain for ever unhonoured and unrewarded, 
with operas in their portfolios probably better 
than anything that has yet been heard in the 
shape of national theatre-music. This may 
remind some of our readers that nearly twenty 
years have elapsed since Mr. John Barnett’s 
Farinelli* was produced, and that in the interval 
its composer has brought out nothing, although 
the fact of his having had for many years an 
opera completely finished + is well known to the 
musical world. Now we cannot help thinking that 
an opera by the musician who wrote The Pet of the 
Petticoats, The Mountain Sylph, Fair Rosamond, and 
Farinelli is deserving some attention from a new 


for success in it ; and we can only anticipate that | enterprise like that of Miss L. Pyne and Mr. Har- 


| Tison, which grounds its claims to support chiefly 


upon its nationality. When foreign masterpieces 
like the Diamans de la Couronne are produced, no 
just cause of complaint can exist, for they not 
only delight the patrons of the theatre but exer- 
cise such an influence upon public taste as must 
have an abstract beneficial tendency in the end. 
But when, in the absence of these, such works as 
Martha are resorted to—‘‘ fx quotidiani ser- 
monis” —it is not surprising that impartial 





* In which Mr. Balfe played the part of the hero. 


+ An opera in the Irish, as The Mountain Sylph was in 
the Scottish style. 


It is ill- | 


lookers-on, weighing the meaning of words, should 
directly accuse the lady and gentleman, who affect 
to =— themselves upon the regeneration of 
English opera, of holding out false colours. 

We shall have many occasions of returning to 
| this subject. Meanwhile the knowledge that Mr. 
Alfred Mellon retains his post as musical director, 
consoles us with the assurance that the orchestra 
and chorus will be the best that can be obtained. 

*,* Since the above was written a report has 
obtained credence that Mr. Edward Loder’s opera 
| of Raymond and Agnes is under consideration. 





This w S. 
When: the Rose begins to fade, | mCeapresienes 





Tue Oreras IN Paris.—The Théatre Lyrique 
is indefatigable in its Weberian revivals. To 
Der Freischutz, Euryanthe, and Oberon, it is now 
about toadd Abon Hassan, for which a new libretto 
has been composed. This ‘new libretto” looks 
| suspicious. Abon Hassan originally is little more 
than a commedietta with music, in which the music 
| bears about the same proportion to the drama as 
in Preciosa. It is to be hoped there will be no 
| tampering with Weber's work, which, though 
unpretending, is of its kind perfect. A new 
opera by M. Godefroid, the well-known harpist, is 
also in preparation. It is entitled La Harpe d Or, 
and contains solos for harp obligato, to be per- 
formed by the harpist himself—which, to those 
not aware how little of the charlatan there is 
actually in M. Godefroid, might appear trenching 
upon charlatanism. The theatre re-opens with 
Mozart’s Figaro, to be followed by a new three 
act opera from the not over-brilliant pen of 
M. Massé, and later by Mozart’s Zauberflote—so 
that visitors to Paris who seek for variety will do 
well to quit the Boulevard des Italiens and re- 
| pair to the Boulevard du Temple. 
| The activity of the Thédtre Lyrique, to say 
nothing of its laudable search after novelty, 
should teach a lesson to the Opéra Comique, 
and the Académie Impériale, both of which 
are at the present moment ‘ languishing.” 
M. Roqueplan has up to this point altogether 
deceived expectation as director of the former 
establishment ; while with regard to M. Royer at 
the latter, as no one expected anything no one is 
disappointed. Things are evidently in a bad 
state at one and the other house. M. Meyerbeer 
can on no account be persuaded to give his 
A fricaine to the one, nor his opera without chorus 
to the other ; and yet it is now nearly ten years 
since the Prophéte was produced at the theatre in 
the Rue Lepelletier, then called ‘‘Théatre de la 
Nation.” Does the great Giacomo still indulge 
in the day dream of Sophie Cruvelli’s return to 
her prémiers amours? Does he believe that, pour 
ses beaux yeux the Baroness, no matter how 
capricious, will abandon fortune and an easy 
life for the fickle public and the smell of the foot- 
lamps? If so he must be as credulous as the 
Paris correspondent of the Indépendence Belge, 
who first gave currency to the canard about 
M. Limnander, and the Breton costumes, to 
which our Paris correspondent made allusion 
last week.* That M. Meyerbeer is dissatisfied 
with the singers just now at hand, however, is 
notorious, and until he can please himself on 
that head he will-not give his operas. Formerly 
Mdme. Pauline Viardot Garcia would have served 
him well enough for one of them—at least if we 
may believe the following very pretty letter 
addressed to that lady on the day after the first 
representation of the Prophéte :— 

“Le 13 Avril, 1849. 

‘*Ma chére Pauline,—Pardonnez moi si je ne viens pas 
aujourd’hui vous exprimer mon admiration et ma recon- 
naissance. Maisje suis souffrant, et je sens le besoin d’un 
repos de quelques heures; que pourrais-je, d’ailleurs, 
vous dire en comparaison de ce que les pleurs et l’enthou- 
siasme de 2,000 personnes ont proclamé hier, pour votre 
admirable création. J’ai cessé un instant de penser que 
j etais l’auteur de l’ouvrage; vous m’aviez transformé en 
auditeur palpitant et ému de vos accents si passionés et si 
vrais. Adieu et a revoir, &c. 





‘* MEYERBEER. 
“* Hotel de Paris.” 
Even Heine, whose early praises of Meyerbeer 
are of too recent date to allow his subsequent 
satires much credit for anything else than their 








* Page 216, 
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brilliancy, would not have accused M. Gouin of 
being the author of the above. Nine years and 
five months only have elapsed since the letter to 
‘‘Pauline” ; Meyerbeer (notwithstanding Gouin is 
dead) continues to write, and Mdme. Viardot 
Garcia continues to sing. Why, then, does not 
the composer of the Prophéte make Madame 
Viardot a condition of granting his Africaine 
to the opera? M. Royer would treat with her 
immediately. The most likely cause of M. Meyer- 
beer’s protracted coyness with reference to his 
Africaine, has not been hinted at by any of our 
foreign contemporaries. He is in all probability 
waiting till the old theatre is pulled down, so as 
to inaugurate the opening of the new one with his 


Africaine—just as the new theatre in Coyent | 


Garden was inaugurated by the Huguenots. 
Something must be done for the Opera, which 
now seems depending exclusively upon Madame 
Amalia Ferraris and an Indian ballet, Sacownta/a, 
from the somewhat Brahminical brain of M. 
Theophile Gautier : so much so that ‘‘ Académie 
Impériale de Danse et de Musique,” would be a 
better title for the establishment. The admirers 
of M. Gounod’s music, and especially of his Sapho, 
must be rather chagrined to find this chef @euvre 
adjusted to the proportions of a lever de rideau. 
Rossini’s unhappy Guillaume Tell, too, which 
seems to be set apart for new singers who are sure 
to fail, has again been sacrificed to a M. Cazaux 
from Lyons. Verdi’s Trowvére (French version of 


Il Trovatore) is to be revived for the début of | 


Mdlle. de Meric, the contralto, whom we all 
remember at the Royal Italian Opera. The 
promised four acts of M. Felicien David (author 
of Le Désert) are looked for with anxiety; but if 
the Dernier Jour @ Herculaneum be not better 
than La Perle de Brésil, produced some years 
since at the Théitre Lyrique, it is not likely 
M. David will plant his foot very firmly on the 
stage of the Grand Opera. 





MusicaL Norges or THE WEEK.—Some of the 
German prints are merry with the English public 
for putting up so quietly with the Covent Garden 
version of Don Giovanni, and with the press for 
unanimously excusing it. We wonder what London 
papers our Teutonic friends habitually peruse in 
those precious hours ‘‘ when smoke muddles and 
beer fuddles ?” 

Rossini has just bought a piece of land in the 
Bois de Boulogne, which he intends henceforth to 
adopt as his summer residence. The municipal 
council of the city of Paris, having accepted with- 
out discussion the sum (not inconsiderable) offered 
by the celebrated composer, were disposed to 
make further concessions and to grant the estate 
rent-free for life. Although quite sensible of the 
intended compliment, Rossini declined it, in words 
that merit recording :—‘‘ Je ne me croirais pas 
chez moi ; puis je ne swis ni assez pauvre ni assez 


This is worth a thousand of the bons mots, sar- 
casms, and what not, attributed to the composer 
of the Barbiére, and of which, as it is scarcely re- 


quisite to inform reasonable people, he is just as | 


innocent as the penny-a-liners ‘‘canardiers” and 
“* cancaniers” are guilty. 

Yesterday, in the Hanover Square Rooms, the 
orchestral parts of Professor Bennett’s May Queen 
were to be tried; so that the work 7s finished after 
all, and the Leeds Festival will not be deprived 
of the one original composition announced in its 
programmes. Mdme. Bosio and Sig. Tamberlik 
have been singing at Liverpool and Manchester— 
on Monday for the Philharmonic Society of the 
former, on Tuesday at the Gentlemen’s Concerts 
in the latter town—with great success. Mdme. 
Nantier Didiée, M. Sainton the violinist, Herr 
Reichardt, and Miss Arabella Goddard performed 
at a concert in the Ktablissement des Bains, at 
Boulogne, on Monday night, which appears to 
have been both brilliant and productive. Accord- 


ing to the local papers, Miss Goddard’s success 
was so great that the directors of the Société 
Philharmonique de Boulogne immediately engaged 
her services for their next concert. 

M. Bosisio, a popular composer of dance- 
music, and for eight years conductor of the 








orchestra at Cremorne Gardens, died in Paris on 
Sunday last, of apoplexy. 





Canterbury, 19th August, 1858. 

Although bound for ‘‘ foreign parts,” my usual 
capricious habits of desultory rambling have 
brought me to this old city. My boyhood-bred 
faney for cathedral precincts still lures me like a 
magnet, when gothic pews, and cloisters, and 
painted windows, and sculptured tombs are any- 
where in my vicinity. There is no resisting the 
attraction. So again I have come here to wander 
round the sainted walls, visit and muse over the 
shrine of A’ Beckett, and sit upon the stone steps 
leading up to the choir to listen to the anthem. 
But I am not going to tell you a hundredfold told 
tale, or give a description of a building, which 
every lover of archeology, gothic art, and won- 
drously picturesque architecture knows very well 
from personal inspection—or if he should not I 
pity him. Itis another phenomenon of art, far 
more trivial in its kind, but not without its attrac- 
tion, which has excited my attention. 

On this visit I found the quaint, quiet, even dull 
old city, a prey to an agitation so unusual, that 
it might have been thought to have been excited 
by an election alone. Carriages were rattling 
about the streets in wild confusion ; parties of well- 
dressed ladies invaded the narrow pavement with 
a dire expanse of crinoline ; protruding first floors 
and gable ends were gay with flags and ribands 
of varied colours, among which black, red, and 
yellow were predominant. The sober gray tints 
of the time-bleached walls seemed to have passed 
under the hands of Owen Jones. All Canterbury 
appeared to have been frighted out of its customary 
canonical proprieties. At all events, the air of mun- 
dane excitement which pervaded the whole place, 
and the fevered feeling it bestowed, caused me to 
catch the epidemic, and all idea of solitary dream- 
ings over gothic tracery by sculptured A om 
o’erstreamed by magic colours from painted win- 
dows, was quickly put to flight. I had ill-timed 
my visit of solitary meditation. It was the great 
annual cricket week. All the whole county of 
Kent was astir. Parties were assembled in 
country houses, or deaneries, or canons’ residences, 
for the important week, and gay company from 
deserted London was everywhere around and 
about for the festivities; and thus were the 
quaint quiet streets inundated with a well-dressed 


army, horse and foot, which must have 
caused the astonished paving-stones to groan 
their wonderment to each other in the 


silence of ghostly midnight, if even midnight had 
silence. So, instead of redreaming the scenes of 
A’Beckett’s murder beneath the sculptured walls 
of the cathedral, I too was flooded by the stream 
onwards to the cricket ground, and saw a fair 
green meadow, studded with tents and booths, and 


| varied ladies’ dresses and bright uniforms contrast- 
riche pour accepter une semblable liberalité.” | 


ing with the green sward, and the lithe forms of 
cricketers in light flannel suits, with the distant 
spires of the neglected cathedral beckoning vainly, 
although so beantifully, over clumps of trees—a 
pretty landscape under a glowing sun : and wit- 
nessed the struggles of ‘‘Kentagainst All England,” 
and the triumph of the ‘‘ Zingari,’”—to whom be- 
longed the demoniacal black, red, and yellow 
streamers,—over the ‘‘ Gentlemen of Kent ;” and I 
thought I had seldom seen a more thoroughly 
English scene, more gorgeously painted in a dazzle 
of bright colour ; and my English spirit was stirred 
like a schoolboy’s within me, and I scarcely repined 
at all at having been swept away from my archeo- 
logical studies. But still Iam not arrived at the 
phenomenon to which I have alluded above. 

At shop windows and on old posts by the street 
side were —_ ” pills large and small, by 
which the public and myself, the wanderer, were 
informed that the ‘Old Stagers,” or Canterbury 
Amateurs, were about to give (for their seven- 
teenth season !) a series of performances at the 
‘Theatre Royal.” So, in the evening I again 
allowed myself to be swept away by the inunda- 
tion—and a veritable inundation it was—for the 
eager pit and gallery visitors swept down the 
doors, I was informed, before the time—and I 
visited the theatre. Certainly neyer had profes- 











sional actors a more enthusiastic audience ; ang 
the ‘‘Old Stagers” were greeted on their respec. 
tive entrances, on the first night of their seven. 
teenth season, as old public favourites, The 
performances on Monday and Tuesday nights cer. 
tainly constituted a phenomenon, which was q 
strange one to witness. Had I been a “ stranger 
to the land,” or had I not been informed by the 
bills that I had paid to be present at a perfor. 
mance of amateurs, I should never have sus ected 
the fact, or supposed otherwise than that | 
was enjoying a theatrical evening, given by a 
more than respectable provincial company. But 
the ‘‘man about town” was soon able to dis. 
tinguish through the disguise of wig and paint 
and costume, faces familiar to London drawing. 
rooms and London clubs, and Rotten Row ani 
Piccadilly. It was a wonder to see all these 
gentlemen filling their characters with as much 
real faith and energy as if their living depended 
on their professional exertions. It was a wonder 
to behold the talent, the mania (if you will) 
for the exercise of a certain branch of art, which 
another destination in life had repressed, bursting 
forth for a brief period, and evidently indulged 
with all the greater zest on account of its short 
duration. It must be supposed that long practice 
has trained these gentlemen, brought together by 
one common love of acting, to the pitch of excel. 
lence they show. I witnessed on Monday night 
the performance of A Sheep in Wolf?s Clothing, a 
drama by Tom Taylor, originally played at the 
Olympic Theatre ; the farce of Done on both 
Sides ; and The Critic ; all gone through with a 
omer and a professional style which accounted for 
the enthusiastic reception given by the Canterbury 
public to their favourites. On the following night 
I was equally pleased with The Wreck Ashore, 
a melodrama of weight and difficulty most 
effectively played; Anything for a Change, a 
commedietta of French parentage ; and Othello Tira- 
veste—the latter, perhaps, the least successful 
performance, spite of the genuine and not over- 
strained burlesque humour of the Othello, and 
the excellence of the singing. On both nights 
the theatre was crowded to suffocation, and 
the applause throughout was ardent and spon- 
taneous. The non-professionals were certainly 
considerably aided in their effect by an excellent 
company of actresses. Miss Woolgar (the old 
Adelphi favourite), Mrs. Leigh Murray, and pretty 
Misses Herbert and Cottrell from the Olympic. 
But still in this admixture it was very difficult to 
say where professional art ceased and amateur art 
began : nor, in many cases, had I not knom 
otherwise, could I have said this is the artist, 
this the amateur. The love of the art had fused 
the one with the other. A certain degree of 
refinement, which now and then smacked of the 
gentleman, in the more comic characters, was, 
perhaps, the greatest distinctive mark I could 
discover. In the very orchestra an amateur 
leader conducted the ‘incidental music” with 
the ability of a veteran, and was supported by at 
least one fellow-amateur—the flute. I recognised 
there two gentlemen without a doubt. This per- 
formance of well-known plays at a public theatre 
by a body of gentlemen, for a series of nights 
during a week, by means of which (as I was told) 
considerable funds are bestowed upon local 
charities, seems to me a phenomenon, unusual, 
even unknown, I believe, to any other country, 
and one which merits a record among the note- 
jottings of a desultory fldneur. P. 








OUR GREAT SCHOOLS. 


THERE is now much question as to the removal 
of two of our great schools, St. Paul’s and 
the Charterhouse, into the country, where the 
scholars: may enjoy the advantages of pure air, 
athletic exercises, and the habitude of out-door 
amusement, which so largely tend to make our 
young fellows at Eton, Rugby, and Harrow the 
gallant, ready-handed, fearless gentlemen they 

rove themselves to be when occasion demands. 
ere are, of course, two sides to the question, and 
there is much to be said in favour of having large 
day-schools within reach of those whose parents 
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ble or unwilling to consign them to a 
pviery boardin 8 The removal of the boys 
from Christ’s fe spital has also been agitated, but 
this establishment appears to stand in an entirely 
different position, and though much may be said 
in favour of taking the blue gowns and yellow 
stockings into the country, there are stronger 
arguments for retaining the present site than 
seem to present themselves in the case of the 
Paulines and the Carthusians. The subject is 
one with which no one interested in scholarship 
can fail to concern himself, and we are inclined to 
find occasional space for a record of the course of 
the struggle, now commencing in earnest. We 
subjoin the state of the case as regards the Charter- 
house, as set forth in the leading journal. 

“In the seventeenth century there were two 
schools, which at that time did not come into 
comparison. It would have been thought as ridi- 
culous to name them in the same breath as to 
enumerate the charity school of a city parish with 
Eton. The one was nothing more than the gram- 
mar-school of a village in a midland county; the 
other was a metropolitan school, occupying the 
magnificent buildings of a ducal palace, erected on 
the site of the chief British monastery of the 
Carthusian order. The latter was endowed with 
splendid estates in various counties, purchased 
with savings of the most successful merchant- 
adventurer of his day. James I., the nominal 
founder, had taken great pains about it, expecting 
to outvie Henry VI., and had consulted Lord 
Bacon, who gave his whole mind to the subject, 
leaving a paper which contains some remarkable 
predictions. The village grammar-school hap- 
pened to be endowed with a small field or two 
near London, adjoining those from which the 
Bedford charity draws its income. As late as the 
beginning of the last century those fields were 
grazed. However, they were eventually covered with 
streets, and returned a very different sort of 
rental. The village school, itself situated in the 
country, its endowment in London, is Rugby—the 
Rugby of Wood, of Arnold, of Tait, of Cotton, 
of a host of great names, and which now for 
30 years has almost always been full to overflow- 
ing, so that during that time the masters have 
had to refuse hundreds of applications for admis- 
sion, The school which unfortunately presented 
the antithesis to these conditions, whose mag- 
nificent estates were spread through half-a-dozen 
counties, but which was itself just outside the 
city walls, is the Charterhouse. It is not our 
business to decide the actual precedency between 
these two schools, or to array names against 
names, nor would any purpose be answered 
thereby. The questions we have to answer are 
prospective. e only deal with the present as it 
’ touches the future. We should reckon that for 
one parent wishing to send his son to the Charter- 
house ten prefer Rugby ; and if it were put to the 
sons—if the lad of ten or eleven were taken the 
round of the school-rooms, boarding-houses, and 
playgrounds of the two schools, and invited to 
choose, we really cannot imagine one boy in a 
hundred wishing to spend the next six years of 
his life between Smithfield and Goswell Street in 
reference to the sweet air and green fields of 

arwickshire. The one young gentleman in a 
hundred who did make a choice which of itself we 
should call the symptom of a very morbid tem- 
perament, wouleé* probably be led to it by the 
accident of having heard somobody talk a good 
deal about the school—as having possibly nothing 
else to talk about. 

“We will attempt to put the question exactly 
as we believe it ought to be put. There are 
questions for men ; there are questions for soldiers, 
for divines, for ‘experts,’ for matrons, and all 
sorts of classes. The present is a boy's question 
—that is, for boys, and for those who feel and 
think for gs Do boys naturally prefer town or 
country ? If they are to spend thetr boyhood all 
at one place, would they rather it were between 
Clerkenwell and Smithfield, or, say, on the 
Pe side of Epping Forest? If they are 
blessed with loving parents, who wish to see them 
happy as well as good and wise, and who take an 
interest in their sports, what will those parents 








say? What will the family doctor say, if he is an 
honest man? We can only suppose one reply. 
We can easily believe, though we cannot profess 
to be informed on this point, that almost every 
soul om the staff of the Charterhouse may 
be for keeping the school where it is 
now, even if thereby the non-foundation 
part of the school should utterly disappear, and 
if nothing should remain but 44 boys bribed to 
stay with gratuitous board, lodging, and clothing. 
Clergymen of talent, of note, and of expectations 
naturally like a good residence and position in 
London, with a nucleus of their own, with ample 
leisure and opportunities for cultivating acquaint- 
ance. This is their question, but it is not the 
question of the school. An appeal has been made 
to the associations of the site. We never heard of 
an ordinary Carthusian—that is, of a boy who 
went there, stayed there five or six years, and has 
only been there once or twice since—knowing or 
caring much about Mr. Thomas Sutton, or iden- 
tifying the Carthusian monks with the site, or 
dwelling much on the old worthies of the school, 
or wishing particularly to preserve the ‘cloisters,’ 
when he had once seen any other, or even the 
‘Middle Briars’ commemorated by Thackeray. 
Everything about the school itself or the school- 
boys, is modern, except the chapel, which is 
modernised throughout. The only real antiquities 
are the hall, the Master’s house, and several apart- 
ments of the old Palace, which are all forbidden 
ground to the schoolboy, and of which he need 
not see either the interior or the exterior more 
than half-a-dozen times during the whole of his 
school-days. As the master occupies the finest 
and the only medieval ecclesiastical residence in 
London, except Lambeth Palace, with a most in- 
teresting suite of rooms in a quiet quadrangle of 
his own, no doubt he has some pleasant associa- 
tions with the place; but they are not shared 
by the ordinary schoolboy. 

‘*One objection has been urged against the re- 
moval of %he Charterhouse which does not apply 
to the other public schools in the metropolis. It 
is the eighty old men who divide the benefit of 
the foundation. A chief part of the advantage of 
their position, so we are told, is, that they can 
easily walk out and visit their old friends in 
town, or receive visits in return, which could 
not be done so well even a few miles off. They 
are supposed to be decayed gentlemen and mer- 
chants, and Thackeray mentions one who, if we 
remember right, was even a member of the Order 
of the Bath. Carthusians, however, generally 
give another account of the men, and one that 
more justifies Lord Bacon’s forebodings as to the 
probable class. The boys are not encouraged to 
associate with these relics of old gentility—not 
even the boys on the foundation, and recipients 
of the same charity. Indeed, communication is 
positively forbidden. As far, therefore, as the 
scholars are concerned, there can be no reason for 
keeping them in the same place with the old men, 
whose locality becomes a distinct. question. It 
may be observed, however, that the numerous new 
almshouses lately built by the city companies and 
the London trades are not placed in the heart of 
London. As every pains has been taken to con- 
sult the taste of the almsmen, and as money has 
not been spared, we presume the country has been 
selected as healthier and pleasanter than town. 
This, indeed, is only a question of arrangement ; 
but if the Charterhouse is to retain its rank among 
the public schools of England, it must not be tied 
to the visiting conveniences of eighty old men. 

‘The saleable value of the property of the 
Charterhouse, including estates, land on which 
building leases are falling in, and-the site of the 
Charterhouse, has been estimated at about 
900,0007. Were the whole of the property sold, 
except an estate reserved for the new site, and the 
proceeds invested in the funds, there can be no 
doubt that capacious and magnificent buildings 
could be erected, and 20,0007. a-year be provided 
clear of deductions, and without the expense and 
risk of management, for the officers of the institu- 
tion, the scholars, and the old men. It is only a 


matter of arithmetic to show that this 20,0007. 
a-year would provide most liberally for more than 











forty-four scholars and ei hty old men, and still 
leave ample stipends for the officers. Not a year 
passes without a pamphlet being laid on our 
table complaining of the management of the 
foundation, which we must say presents a more 
frightful discrepancy between the endowment and 
the results than we have met anywhere else even 
in this age of mismanagement and abuse. The 
old men complain that they are sacrificed to the 
school, in — to the alleged wish of Surron 
that they should be the first object of considera- 
tion ; but the forty-four boys are not themselves 
conscious of the pre-eminence in care and expen- 
diture assigned to them by their elder brethren. 
Strange to say, the officers, even to the master, 
complain that they are underpaid. Evidently 
some strange cancer, some morbus institutionwm, 
eats up the magnificent rental of the foundation, 
which even now is 22,000/. a-year. Yet the 
Governors are the very first, the best, and the 
ablest people in the country. Her Majesty, the 
Prince Consort, the Prince of Wales, the two 
Archbishops, the Bishop of London, the Duke of 
Buccleuch, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earls 
of Aberdeen, Derby, Devon, Howe, and Ripon ; 
Lords Lyndhurst, John Russell, Panmure, and 
Truro; Mr. Justice Cresswell and the Master, are 
the names in the list of 1855 now before us. 
Such is the Board which is answerable for what 
we must call the decay of a splendid foundation, 
and the threatened extinction of a public school. 
Answerable they certainly are, and answerable 
the public will hold them. Nay, the responsibility 
of such personages extends far beyond their par- 
ticular charge. Theirs is the responsibility of a 
conspicuous example. If in such keeping a once 
famous public school, with an immense revenue, 
degenerates into a city almshouse with a handful 
of charity boys, what are we to expect of the 
many poor foundations in less illustrious keeping?” 
As regards St. Paul’s School, we give, in fair- 
ness, the arguments of a Pauline’s Parent against 
the removal of that establishment. He says,— 
‘*T hope the Mercers’ Company will think twice 
before they remove St. Paul’s School quite into the 
country. Surely, no one will deny that day-schools 
there must be in London, and that a good one, 
like St. Paul’s, is an inestimable blessing to those 
parents who are unable, or, if you please, un- 
willing to send their sons entirely away from home 
for education. I am one of those who think the 
mixture of public teaching with home influence 
and supervision which prevails at St. Paul’s the 
best possible training for the majority of boys, and 
while I most thankfully avail myself of Dean 
Colet’s munificence, so long as it is administered 
within a walk, or a shilling fare, of my own resi- 
dence, I should hesitate very much about doing so 
if it were conditional upon my giving up my boy 
morning, noon, and night to the custody of a 
‘dame,’ or even of a master’s housekeeper. At 
Eton, Harrow, Rugby, &c., there is no doubt 
great advantage from the association of the boys 
with one another out of school, and for this reason, 
that they are all the sons of gentlemen. At St. 
Paul’s there is (and always must be) a great 
mixture of classes—a mixture which I believe 
to be of the utmost service to all, so long as 
it is confined, or nearly so, to school hours, but 
to which persons of the ‘gentleman’ class 
would not like to expose their boys at all times 
and for a succession of years. The effect, there- 
fore, of the removal of the school would be to sift 
out the sons of London clergymen, doctors, lawyers, 
&e., who would take refuge in King’s College, and 
to convert Dean Colet’s foundation into a commer- 
cial academy, so far as regards the tone and sta- 
tion of its scholars. I fully admit, however, that 
there are very strong reasons for transferring the 
locality of the school, the chief one being the want 
of space for athletic sports and exercise. I doubt 
if the Committee of Council would make a grant 
to a school for the poor which could not furnish a 
more cheerful and airy playground than that 
wretched ‘ grille’ which you have so graphically 
described ; and the mischief is that, while the 
governors of the school do not furnish a place for 
sports on the spot, they will not allow the poor 
‘imps’ under their charge to seek one else- 
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where. Worse off in this again than any parish 
school, St. Paul’s enjoys but one half-holiday in 
the week. From nine till four every day but 
Saturday, and on Saturday from nine till one, are 
those unhappy urchins debarred from every chance 
of planting their feet upon a square yard of turf, 
or sending a ball more than forty yards be- 
fore them. I am no convert to the quackery of 
‘muscular Christianity,’ but I do desire for my 
child a fair standard of bodily health and suc 
physical development as may send him into the 
world a man, and not a journeyman tailor. Do, 
then, help me to knock at the door of Mercers’ 
Hall and demand one more half-holiday a-Wweek, 
or a whole holiday on Saturday, instead of a half- 
one, for those parboiled vistims of excessive 
schooling, the schole Pauline alumni, It is idle to 
urge that there are many occasional half-holidays. 
True, there are, but when they come the boys 
don’t know what to do with them, because, not 
having been able to reckon upon them, they have 
made no previous arrangements for turning them 
to account. The Mercers’ Company have, I be- 
lieve, more money belonging to this noble foun- 
dation than they know what to do with. Why 
don’t they, then, procure for the boys the exclu- 
sive use, on two afternoons in the week, and upon 
all whole holidays, occasional or prescribed, of 
some piece of ground within easy reach of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, where cricket, football, and 
gymnastic exercises to their hearts’ content may 
be carried on both by the ‘pisces,’ and the 
‘ pisciculi’ of the Pauline net to the advantage, 
be assured, of their mental as well as their bodily 
vigour ?” 

And the arguments of another writer, who was 
educated at Merchant Taylors’ School have so 
general a bearing upon the question, that they 
may properly be taken as embodying the views of 
a large class upon the subject :— 

‘*T take the objects of the founders of our 
noble schools to have been, the placing within reach 
of the greatest possible. number the means of 
obtaining a sound classical education, and the 
fostering and encouragement of learning. 

“‘T was educated at Merchant Taylors’ School, 
through which I passed with some credit, having 
reached the ‘Hon. Tab.,’ the eight men compos- 
ing which were reckoned equal to a pass degree at 
Oxford,—and believe that I came strictly within 
the category of those for whose benefit the school 
was founded. I was one of nine children, five of 
whom were boys, and all the five obtained a good 
sound classical education on this munificent 
foundation at a comparatively small cost. My 
father was a professional man in the City, 
and I believe it was solely through the 
foresight of Sir Thomas White ‘in founding his 
school within its walls, and thus giving resident 
families the means of obtaining a good education, 
that I owe the inestimable advantages of the train- 
ing and education of a gentleman. Remove our 
old school from Suffolk Lane to the country, and 
where would the sons of the numerous professional 
men struggling for an existence, and others living 
in the metropolis, and now receiving a sound 
classical education at Merchant Taylors’, St. 
Paul’s, and the Charterhouse, fitting them for a 
professional career, obtain it? For, of course, a 
professional man making his 6007. or 8007. a-year 
cannot afford to pay 2501. a-year a-piece for five 
sons at Harrow or Eton? The struggle for such 
to live and educate their children is quite suffi- 
ciently great without having this additional 
burden put upon them.” 

‘In ventilating this question writers seem to 
have overlooked this one important point—the 
money part of the question. Fresh air and the 
green fields—school associations of boy communi- 
ties living for a in the interchange of juvenile 
amenities, and sometimes of the rougher coins 
that there pass current, of course carry the day 
against Suffolk Lane and smoky London, and the 
gn slender ties of association between 
day-boys at a public school. But all this is no 
reply to the broad fact, that the public schools 
in London were founded for the families of people 
living in London, and who cannot afford payments 
by hundreds a year for the education of their 





children. If the sons of men of fortune have been 
educated either at St. Paul’s or Merchant Taylors’ 
School, my humble opinion is that wealth has 
added to its wealth at the expense of comparative 
poverty, particularly in regard to St. Paul’s, 
where the education is entirely gratuitous. At 
Merchant Taylors’ School they have departed 
from the original intention of the founder, which 
I beliéve was to educate a certain number of boys 
gratuitously, anda certain number at a very small 
cost. Year by year, however, this principle has 
been more and more departed from. When I first 
entered the school, about 30 years since, the quar- 
terage was 1. 1s.; before I left it had been raised 
to 2/. 2s.; and I believe it is now nearer 37. 3s. 
They certainly give us French, which of old they 
did not; but I do not feel certain that the classical 
education is as good as it was. Fellow monitors 
of mine, and men of my standing, more frequently 
then obtained their first class in classics than I 
think they do now. Mathematics also were not 
neglected, as the class list would show, two of my 
fellow monitors being double first-class men. If 
the board as well as education were given gra- 
tuitously, of course my argument is gone, and the 
relief to the poor professional man would be greater 
than it is now. With Merchant Taylors’ School, 
rich as the company is, this would be impossible ; 
although I think, if the company carried out the 
intentions of the founder, the cost of the education 
would be much less than 12 guineas a-year.” 








STANFORD'S MAP OF EUROPE. 


To live without a map seems at this moment 
an impossibility to anybody save the being, 
more or less than man, who can also live without a 
newspaper. There was a time when a very few 
geographical names answered all the purpose of 
conversation. The points on the ‘“‘ grand tour,” 
and a vague idea about the Guinea Coast, the 
Plantations, and China, composed the atlas of 
ope society, with the addition of a place where 

ottentots lived,—a locality, however, not very 
clearly understood by the fine ladies and gentle- 
men who used the word as an equivalent for 
savages. Now, the diner-out who does not read 
his breakfast newspaper with a map before him, 
risks his credit in a perilous manner, utterly in- 
sane in a man who is invited to good houses. We 
are called upon not only to trace Emperors to their 
fortifications, Queens to their daughters’ happy 
homes, and Kings to their summer retreats from 
unpopularity, but we have literally to 

“ Survey mankind from China to Peru.” 


For Englishmen, or those in whom Englishmen 
interest themselves, are everywhere. Somebody 
is avenging a massacre at Jeddah by a bombard- 
ment which seems to have been a highly desirable 
mistake ; somebody is tying down the end of a 
wire cable in a Newfoundland bay; somebody is 
oversetting a Premier in Canada and refusing to 
recognise a capital, though designated for Canada 
y her Queen; somebody is storming Chinese 
forts ; somebody wants to dispose of a Rajahship 
at Sarawak on advantageous terms; somebody is 
reposing on his laurels at Allahabad, and waiting 
for the peerage patent now on its way ; somebody 
is preparing to go to Peru, above-mentioned, to 
see the eclipse in September ; somebody is com- 
pleting the railway from Alexandria to Suez; 
somebody is looking at Cuba, and considerin; 
whether the Spanish language would blend well 
with that of the States ; somebody, in force, is 
setting off to dig gold in British Columbia ; 
somebody is standing on an Australian rock, 
and shouting to warn off a ae ; somebody is 
arranging a plan by which the Queen of Mada- 


pear shall be converted to Christianity, or at 
east tocrinoline, by the missionary efforts of French 
Who shall speak of all 
these things, in the ready, full, and fluent manner 


and English cannon. 


required in the man of general information, 
without a survey more or less cursory, of the atlas ? 
Who shall rise in the House of Commons and hurl 
a question at the Minister without diligently 
scrutinising the map? For instance, there be two 
Alexandrias on the chart before us. It might be 





awkward for a rising patriot to select the wron 
one as the terminus of the desert railroad, touchin 
which he was about to thunder at the Treasury 
bench. And then again, Paterfamilias, when he 
emerges from library to lunch, charged with al] 
the news of the day, and willing to be questioned 
thereon, what would he be, with all his new) 
acquired knowledge, unless he could refer to the 
scene of military or commercial action with 
‘which lies, as I need not tell you, my dear 
Emma, from 44° 44’ to 45° 25’ north latitude.” 
and soon. In fact a good atlas is the necessity 
of the day. 

Any contribution towards the supply of such 
necessity is welcome, but we have a. to ac. 
knowledge one so handsome as that of Mr. Stanford, 
He has issued the first of a series of large library 
maps, delineating the great terrestrial divisions of 
the Globe. This instalment of the series is g 
noble map of Europe, 65 inches by 58, and on a 
scale of 50 miles to an inch. It is exceedingly 
clear, and the colouring is admirably managed to 
produce a distinctive effect without clouding and 
clogging the engraved writing. The principle of 
the tinting is sound and uniformly carried out, 
and the eye is much aided thereby. The accuracy 
of the map, so far as we have had opportunity of 
testing it, is unimpeachable, and it purports to be 
corrected up to the latest surveys. The railways 
are shown, as also are the submarine telegraphs, 
Though it professes to be only a map of Europe, 
the southern coasts of the Mediterranean are in- 
cluded, and in fact the map comprises the grand 
theatre of modern civilisation. It is to be fol- 
lowed by five other portions of the series, which 
will be a triumph of cartography, as well as an 
appreciable addition to our geographic resources, 





THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


ALL continues to prosper at both ends of the 
monster cable. The following letter was early in 
the week addressed to the London papers by the 
secretary, Mr. Sayward :— ‘‘Sir,—I have the 
pleasure to inform you that the line from Valentia 
to Newfoundland is now working satisfactorily 
both ways. The following message was despatched 
yesterday evening from the Directors in England 
to the Directors in America : — “EUROPE AND 
AMERICA ARE UNITED BY TELEGRAPH. GLORY 
To Gop IN THE HIGHEST: ON EartH Peace, 
GOODWILL TOWARDS MEN.’ This message, in- 
cluding the addresses of senders and receivers, 
occupied thirty-five minutes in transmission, and 
consisted of thirty-one words. Immediately 
afterwards a message from Her Majesty the Queen 
to his Excellency the President of the United 
States, consisting of ninety-one words, was re- 
ceived by Newfoundland in sixty-seven minutes. 
Both messages were repeated back to Valentia to 
test their accuracy, and were found to have been 
taken with great exactness. Of course, unless 

ermission were given, the contents of Her Ma- 
jesty’s despatch cannot be made public. This 
morning we have the following message, the last 
thirty-eight words of which were received in twenty- 
two minutes from Mr. Cyrus W. Field, who is at 
Newfoundland :— ‘Cyrus W. Field, Newfound- 
land, to Directors, Atlantic Telegraph Company, 
London. — Newfoundland, Monday. — Entered 
Trinity Bay, noon of the 5th. Landed cable on 
the 6th. On Thursday morning ship at once to 
St. John’s.. Two miles of shore cable, with end 
ready for splicing. . When was cable landed at 
Valentia? Answer by telegraph and forward by 
letters to New York.’ It will thus be seen that 
the line is now capable of being worked with 
perfect accuracy, and the wesw § will now pro- 
ceed as rapidly as is consistent with the establish- 
ment of a proper system, to make the necessary 
arrangements for opening the communication to the 
public, in doing which, however, some delay must 
necessarily occur.” 

The American mail, yesterday, brought the 
following from Philadelphia, dated the 6th. 

‘“‘The news of the success of tle Atlantic cable 
was received throughout the country with gratifica- 
tion and surprise, failure having been generally 
anticipated. 
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“The President has given permission to copy his 
message referring to the cable :— 


“TO CYRUS W. FIELD, TRINITY BAY. 
“ Bedford, pomengm eey oe 5. 

“My dear Sir,—I congratulate you, witk my heart, 
on 4 success of the great enterprise with which your 
name is sO hougarebly connected. Under the blessing 
of Divine Providence, I trust it may prove instrumental 
tual and friendship between 


i moting perpe - 
ire kindred nations. I have not yet received the Queen’s 


h, 
despatch “Yours very respectfully, 


“JAMES BUCHANAN,” 








MISCELLANEA. 
—@— 

Tue Royal Academy of Fine Arts at Antwerp 
has just elected Mr. E. H. Baily, the English 
Royal Academician, a member of its body. 

Baron Martin Wagner, the Bavarian sculptor, 
died at Rome on the 8th. 

Dr. Schlecimacher, one of the distinguished 
scientific men of Germany, died suddenly at 
Darmstadt a few days ago. 

The subscription which is being raised in 
Germany for the purchase of the house at 
Marbach, where Schiller was born, is proceeding 
very unsatisfactorily. The sum demanded for the 
house is a little more than 8000 fr., while the 
subscriptions collected form only about 560 fr. 

The monetary conference for Southern Germany 
has terminated its labours, and will shortly 
publish its resolutions. 

Letters from Naples have recently brought 
intelligence of the death of Signor Carlo Troia, an 
eminent writer and historian. In 1848 he was 
president of the Liberal Cabinet, and subsequently 
memberof Parliament for the town of Casovia. His 
brother, Signor Ferdinando Troia, is now the Pre- 
nier of the Neapolitan Cabinet, but no communion 
of sentiment in political matters existed between the 
two brothers. The death of the venerable old man 
—he was 74 years old—has elicited in Naples, 
and from every part of Italy, profound regret. 
His friends were anxious to pay a tribute to his 
memory by attending in numbers at his funeral, 
but they were prevented by the police. Four of 
his most intimate friends would have borne the 
cofin on their shoulders, but even this was 
forbidden. 

The French Government has presented the town 
of Rouen with the marble statue of Joan of Arc, by 
M. Feuchéres. This work of art, which represents 
the heroine attached to the stake, will be set up 
in front of the Hotel-de- Ville. 

M. Babinet last week read a favourable report 
ona calculating machine invented by Messrs. G. 
and E. Scheutz, natives of Sweden, to the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris. The machine has been pur- 
chased by Mr. J. Rathbone, an American gentleman, 
who has presented it to the Dudley Observatory. 

The Social Science Association meets at Liver- 
pool in October next. The following gentlemen 
are the local secretaries :—Jurisprudence and the 
amendment of the Law, Mr. A. T. Squarey ; 
Education, Rev. J. S. Howson, M.A.; Punish- 
ment and Reformation, Rev. T. Carter, M.A., and 
Mr. Joseph Hubback ; Public Health, Dr. Duncan 
and Dr. Vose ; Social Economy, Mr. P. H. Rath- 
bone. Lord Brougham has promised to be 
present, and will, it is said, with Lord John 
Russell, be the guests of Mr. William Browne, M. P. 

On Monday afternoon the ceremony of laying 
the foundation-stone of a new law library was per- 
formed in the grounds of the Middle Temple by 
Sir Fortunatus Dwarris. The stone bears the fol- 
lowing inscription :—_ 

“ Biblioth. Med. Temp. .- 
* Hujts Adificii Caput Anguli Lapis 
Positus Fuit 
A.D. XVI. Cal. Aug. 
Anno Dom. MDCCCLVIII. 
F. W. L. Dwarris, oe Thesanrario. 
. R. Abraham, Arch.” 

The building, from the design of Mr. Abraham; 
and which will be erected by Mr. Myers, consists 
of two lofty stories of chambers, separated by fire- 
proof arched ceilings, and above these a library 97 
feet long by 42 feet wide, and 60 feet high to the 
roof,’ which will be constructed with equilateral 
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be in the perpendicular Gothic style of the time of 
Henry VII., and its exterior will be 117 feet in 
length, 53 feet. wide on the buttresses, ‘and nearly 
100 feet from the ground line to the erest of the 
roof. There will also be a handsome oriel window 
projecting 11 feet 5 inches towards the river, and 
the whole of the fittings will be in harmony 
with the old hall as regards the rich open tracery. 
The library will be approached by a circular stone 
staircase in an octagonal tower at the north end of 
the building.—At the conclusion of Sir F. Dwar- 
ris’s address Mr. Purdue kindly presented to that 
gentleman a silver coin of the reign of James II., 
to be deposited with the glass bottle containing the 
coins of Queen Victoria, as a memento of the gift 
of the lands and tenements to the Templars by 
that king. The coin was duly deposited through 
a vacuum to the receptacle wherein the bottle was, 
and no doubt will be concealed for several ages, — 
The company then left the site of the new building, 
and proceeded to the old hall, and from thence to 
the Temple Church, where two papers were read 
on subjects in connection with this interesting 
event, after which a musical performance by the 
organist, Mr. Hopkins, delighted the assembly, 
the Coronation Anthem concluding the day’s 
pleasant proceedings. 


Readers will laugh at the following morceau of 
musical criticism, from the North. The Shields 
Gazette says of the singing at the opening of the 
Mechanics Institute at North Shields last week :— 
‘“What could be finer than the natural gifts 
brought to Tuesday night’s entertainment? The 
powerful mellow organ-like tones of Miss Master- 
ton ; the dramatic force and liquid melody of Miss 
Redpath ; the tender sweetness and soft grace of 
Mrs. Bewick ; or the natural beauty and bird-like 
cadences of Mrs. Pinkney and Mrs. Carry ; whilst 
among the male voices, there are few English 
singers that could have brought out more clearly 
the feeling and pathos of Mr. Haswell’s delightful 
hymn than Mr. Flinn, whose noble voice seemed 
to ripen and mellow with the feeling that suffused 
the whole performance. Mr. Deakers equally 
supported his reputation by his delightful render- 
ing of ‘ Beautiful Spring’ while Mr. Barker and 
Mr. Hindhaugh were equally excellent. In their 
sea and buffu songs, we cannot help thinking that 
if those ladies and gentlemen will continue to sing 
together, in a short time they will be able to give 
an entertainment that would fear no comparison 
with any concert room in the kingdom.” 

New Editions of the Catalogue of Lord North- 
wick’s Picture Galleries have just been published, 
in which the re-arrangements and the additions 
made to the collections of the various rooms during 
the past three or four years have been carefully 
noted. The larger catalogue, entitled Hours in 
Lord Northwick’s Picture Galleries, contains an 
account of between nine hundred and a thousand 
paintings, a large proportion of which consists of 
the productions of the most celebrated Masters of 
ancient and modern times, and the whole of which, 
occupying no less than fifteen rooms, are, by the 
generous permission of their owner, open to the 
public during four or five hours every day. 


The correspondents of some of the continental 
journals endeavour to represent the revival of the 
Montenegrins at the Opéra Comique, Paris, as 
matter of political signification. One of them 
writes this revival has almost the import- 
ance of a political event. The opera contains 
some political allusions, and in political circles 
interest was excited to see how they would be 
received. Count Walewski, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Baron de Billing, his chef de cabinet, and 
a number of the principal foreign diplomatists were 
present, not perhaps so much from love of music as 
to ascertain the state of public opinion. The 
national song which precedes the fall of the curtain 
—‘ Montenegro, Dieu vous protége’ —was received 
with frantic applause.” 

The first exhibition of paintings, drawings, and 
sculpture by modern artists, under the auspices of 
the new Liverpool Academy of Arts, will open in 
that town in the first or second week in the 
ensuing month. Upwards of six hundred pic- 





principals of rich open tracery. The building will 


THE Messrs. SLAGENTWEIT.—By letters re- 

ceived from India this week, we learn that an 

expedition was about to be organised at Simla 

under Lord William Hay, to ascertain if possible 

the fate of Herr Adolph Von Slagentweit. This 

gentleman, it will be remembered, was the 

oldest of three brothers who went out in October, 

1854, under the auspices of the Court of Direc- 

tors, to conduct a magnetic survey of India. 

After spending some weeks at Bombay they pro- 
ceeded to Madras, thence to Calcutta, and so 
through the North-West Provinces to the fron- 
tiers of Thibet. They have ascended several 
mountains of about twenty thousand feet in 
height. The two younger brothers returned to 
England in April last, Adolph remaining behind 
to carry on some further researches. He was last 
heard of some twelvemonths since on the frontiers 
of Cashmere. Since then, no tidings of him have 
been received, and it is feared he may have been 
murdered by some of the mountain tribes. Al- 
though but little hope is entertained of his being 
restored to his friends, it is most fitting that no 
effort be omitted to succour him if still alive, or if 
dead, to ascertain his fate. A number of the 
papers of the Schlagentweits have been published 
in the ‘‘ Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society,” 
and reports of the British Association. The 
account of their journey altogether will form 
a voluminous work, which is understood to be 
now preparing for the press. Their appointment 
was the subject of much criticism at the time. It 
was objected that there was no necessiiy to resort 
to Prussia for savans. 

The reproduction of the principal scenes of the 
inauguration of the Dock Napoleon III. at Cher- 
bourg, and of the statue of Napoleon I., has beer 
confided to M. Morel-Fatio the painter, who ac- 
companied the Emperor to Cherbourg, Brest, and 
LOrient. M. Durand Brager is also charged 
officially to represent some of the incidents con- 
nected with the excursion. 

M. Correard the painter, a pupil of Charlet, has 
just expired at Paris after a short illness. 

Mr. Robert Stephenson recently addressed a 
letter to the Times upon the Suez Canal project. 
‘*T should be delighted,” he says, ‘‘ to see a chan- 
nel like the Dardanelles or the Bosphorus pene- 
trating the isthmus that divides the Red Sea from 
the Mediterranean ; but I know that such a chan- 
nel is impracticable, —that nothing can be effected, 
even by the most unlimited expenditure of time, 
and life, and money, beyond the formation of a 
stagnant ditch between two almost tideless seas, 
unapproachable by large ships under any circum- 
stances, and only capable of being used by small 
vessels when the prevalent winds permit their 
exit and their entrance. I believe that the pro- 
ject will prove abortive in itself and ruinous to its 
constructors ; and entertaining that view, I will 
no longer permit it to be said that by abstaining 
from expressing myself fully on the subject, I am 
tacitly allowing capitalists to throw away their 
money on what my knowledge assures me to be 
an unwise and unremunerative speculation.” 

Lord Lyndhurst has given notice that early in 
the next session of Parliament he will call the 
attention of the House of Lords to several matters 
relating to the Royal Academy of Arts, and in 
particular to its original foundation under the 
sign-manual by his Majesty King George IIL., 
and to the laws for its regulation. 

The Exhibition Committee of Aston Hall have 
re-opened the exhibition under favourable aus- 
pices, and with numerous additional contribu- 
tions. The majority of the exhibitors have kindly 
allowed the works lent by them to remain ; others 
who were necessarily obliged by the coming 
Festival to remove their pictures have had their 
places filled with examples, if not of equal value, 
at least of an interesting character. The collec- 
tion of works by French artists, which has 
attracted so much attention in the metropolis, 
has been transferred to the saloon of Aston 
Hall. 

A new music hall and lecture-room is in course 
of construction at Wolverhampton. In the same 
town negotiations are in progress for purchasing, 
in a similar manner to that adopted by the Aston 








tures in all are promised, 
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Hall Company at Birmingham, and for a similar 

urpose, the house and grounds belonging to C. 
E Molineux, Esq. 

An imperial ukase has been issued at St. Peters- 
burg suppressing the teaching of Latin in all the 
colleges of the empire. The time hitherto devoted 
to this study is to be added to that of the positive 
sciences. A correspondent writing to the Indé- 
pendance Belge from the Rassian capital remarks, 
that the Russians ‘‘nourish an invincible repug- 
nance for the language of Cicero, so dissimilar to 
their own. One could have wished however that 
the proscribed study had been replaced by some 
modern language, rich in great writers. They do 
not see here that it is by its feebleness in the 
belles lettres, that Russian education generally 
shows itself so inferior to that of other European 
-countries.” 

The second vol. of M. Guizot’s ‘‘ Memoirs” will, 
it is thought, be published in October. The 
Brussels Indépendance states that the book will 
make known, amongst other matters, some secret 
negotiations which took place relative to the for- 
mation of the kingdom of Belgium. 

community in Wisconsin, United States, 
have recently given to their town the name of 
Dana, in compliment to Mr. Charles A. Dana, of 
the New York Tribune. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
—>— 


Treasures from an Earthen Pot.—‘‘ Sir,—Your 
* Correspondent’ will find the 


*Do not grudge 
To pick out treasures from an earthen pot,’ 


in George Herbert’s ‘Church Porch.’—W. L.”’ 


Breaking, Breaking.— These verses appeared 
in the Mirror, No. 252, May 5, 1827, page 304. They were 
introduced in a tale ap arently original, forming No. CI. 
of the a Ae entitled the “‘ Novelist,” and bearing the 
signature M. L. B. 

Prefaces to Laws.—‘‘ Your Corresrondents (says 
E.) who have gone to Plato and Bacon upon the subject 
of prefaces to laws, seem to need being reminded that in 
France and Belgium the very system in question, I mean 
that of explaining the reasons ‘or the new law, is invari- 
ably followed out. The ‘explanation of motives’ is a 
maps part of legislation. English lawyers would natu- 

y set their faces agaist it. I donotmean because, as 
the ignorant believe, the ome wish to mystify the law 
for their own benefit—far be from me so vager @ sneer— 

but because the idea of explaining a law, and hanging on 
side-lights to it, as it were, would be considered 

‘dangerous,’ and as opening up new questions as to the 
comparative weight of the interpretation and the text.”” 

Palimpsest.—A Correspondent, signing himself 
{we know not why) Aw Utrnra, makes a not very civil com- 
plaint, { this “‘ far-fetched ’’ word was used in a recent 
article in the Literary Gazette, and that he does not 
understand its meaning, and therefore is angry. Pos- 
sibly, on reflection, he will transfer his anger from us to 
those who had the care of his education. In the mean- 
time, let him be informed that the word is of Greek origin, 
and means twice rubbed, and denotes a ral | wages the 
first writing on which has been supplanted by a eee 

Death as on a Stage.—‘‘Can you inform me,’ 
asks G. Howrey, ‘‘ whose lines these are? I learned them 
from a newspaper many years ago, and have never met 
with them since: 


‘ We talk of Death as something it were sweet 
In Glory’a seus auniingly tosneet 
{ees concluding scen: 

ere mi ousands watch the hero’s mien, 
As, undismayed amid the tears of all, 
He folds his mantle, regally to fall.’ % 
The Theorbo,—‘ Sir, —What was the tnt 
musical i spoken of by Quarles, and I think 


A’ Becket’s Murder.—A Correspondent of lite- 
i an wee from Herne Bar says, “The 


eg ae. A by the Rev. Arthur 
P. Stanley, lately » Canon of Oan » now a Canon of 
Christ Cure, a. will satisfy your correspondent 


oole, that the verger was correct in all the 
information which he gave relative to the spot where 
Becket fell in the cathedral.” 


Mrs. Trimmer.—M. E. (a zs foods commnependint) 
: ot wonere eT et tion.” [W TWe can’ hetp 
eminent ‘or eral ie e can hel; 
M. E. to some dates. yarns 
her maiden name was er father was a friend of 
boomer a 8 and Sir Joshi olds; Miss Kirby 
married a gentleman of and ‘died lsth De- 
cember, 1809.] 


T. V. (Exeter).—Received, perused, declined, 
and deposited as desired, 


M PHeNn’s GUIDE TO THE TROSACHS, 


Price 1s. 6d. each. 





Rev. F.C. H. 


the former publisher. 


H. Johnson,—The idea is an exploded fallacy. 
We are almost surprised that the question should now be 
asked. 

A * * * * Arrangements for the purpose have 
been made. We are obliged by your suggestion. 


Lector.—First in 1827 and then in 1832. In 
answer to your second question, he was acquitted, no 
doubt, but no person supposed him innocent. 


P. &..8S.—Send the peoes to a solicitor. We 
are not churlish, and would rather oblige a correspondent 
than not, but to ask for an opinion on a will is a little too 
good. 


. . . D.D.—On application to 








Now ready, a New Edition (the Thirteenth), price 8s. 6d. of 
? 


BLACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST OF 
SCOTLAND, 
IN A NEAT PORTABLE VOLUME, 


With upwards of One Hundred Illustrations, consisting of Charts, 
Plans of Towns, and Views of Scenery, and accompanied by an 
excellent Map of Scotland, compiled from the most authentic and 
recent sources, and containing at the Railways, Roads, Paths, and 
other useful information. 


*,* For the sake (as. the book is also Lound in 
Two Volumes. 





Just published, in a neat portable volume, price 2s. 6d. or 3s. in cloth. 


BLACK’S GUIDE TO YORKSHIRE, 
Containing a full Description of all the Places of Interest in the 


County, and Illustrated by a Map of Yorkshire, several Views of 
Scenery, &c., and a Ground Plan of Fountains Abbey. 


Uniform with “ Yorkshire,” price 1s. 6d, each. 
BLACK’S GUIDES 
TO 
DERBYSHIRE, WARWICKSHIRE, HAMPSHIRE, 
DEVON, AND CORNWALL. 





New Editions have recently been published of 

BLACKS GUIDE TO THE ENGLISH LAKES. 

BLACK’S GUIDE TO WALES AND MON- 
MOUTHSHIRE. is. 

BLACK’S GUIDE TO NORTH WALES, 

BLACK’S GUIDE TO IRELAND. 5s, 


BLACK’S COMPLETE GUIDE TO AND ROAD- 
BOOK OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 10s. 6d. 


BLACK’S ROAD AND RAILWAY MAPS OF 
SCOTLAND, 4s. 6d. and 2s.6d.; ENGLAND, 4s. 6d. and 2. 6d 
IRELAND, 2s. 6d.; N. & 8. WALES, 1s. 6d. each.; ENGLISH 

LAKES, 2s. 6d. 


3s. 6d. 


Edinburgh: Apam & Cuarzes Brack. 
London: Smrra & Son, Strand; and all Bookscllers, 





In One Vol. price 6s. cloth lettered. 


HINA. BEING ‘‘ THE TIMES’” SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENCE FOR THE YEARS 1357-8. Reprinted, 


by ission, with Additions and Corrections by the Author, 
G. WINGROVE COOKE, and Illustrated with New China, 
containing the Peiho River Big the Pechele Gut to Pekin, Plans 
of the Battles of Fatshan, and Portrait of “ Yxu,” from the Photo- 
graph taken at Calcutta. 


London: Routledge & Co., 2, Farringdon Street, and all 
Booksellers ood Raion Stations.” sto ss 





GiLBeERt’s 





plete Edition, in 1 boards, price 1s. 6d. 


Lol MONTEZ; Her _ Autobiography and Lec- 


tures on Beautiful ‘Women Gallan’ Comic Aspects of Love, 
‘Wits and Women of Paris, &c. * “7, 


London: 14, Ivy Lane, E.C.,and all Booksellers and Railway Stations. 





This day, post 8vo. cloth, price 9s. 
EATRICE CENCI. An Historical Novel of 
the Sixteenth Century. 
London: Bosworth & Harrison, 215, Regent Street. 





SCOTTISH TOURISTS’ GUIDES. 


LOCH KATRINE, and other Romantic Scenery. 1s. 


M‘PHUN’S FIFTEEN PLEASURE EXCUR- 
SIONS TO THE HIGHLANDS, its Lakes, its Mountains, and its 


W. R. M‘Phun, 41, Ludgate Hill, London ; and Glasgow. 





JERSEY AND GUERNSEY. 
OOKE’S GUIDE TO JERSEY AND GUERN- 


SEY. Sow Editions, with Maps and very many Hiustrations. 
L. 





Boot! 
Railway Stations. 


CHEAP BOOKS, 





—+— 


BALLADS 2 
THE SNOB PAPERS P ® ‘ 


THE TREMENDOUS ADVENTURES OF Masor 
GAHAGAN ‘ ‘ 


THE Fata Boots :—Cox’s Dena nae 


THE YELLOWPLUSH MEMoIRS :—JEAMES’s 
Diary . H 


SKETCHES AND Thais 1 IN Cidebiont is fe 

Novets sy Eminent Hanps :—CuHarac- 
TER SKETCHES 2 3 . 

Memorrs oF Barry Lynpon . . 


A LEGEND OF THE RHINE—REBECCA AND 
ROWENA G 4 


A LittLte DINNER AT eines o-Tus 

Breprorp Row ConsPrracy ; 
THE FirzBoopLE PArpERs—MEn’s WIveEs 
A SHABBY GENTEEL STORY 


Tue Hisrory oF SAMUEL TITMARSH AND 
THE GREAT Hogearty Dramonp 





BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
—-- 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL IN PROSE 
THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH 
THE CHIMES . - P . 7 
Tue Story or LitTtLeE DomBey 

THE Poor TRAVELLER ; Boos. AT THE 
Hoxty-TREE Inn; AnD Mrs. GAmp . 


Readings. 





BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


— 


Tur Story oF A FEATHER 
Punen’s LETTERS TO HIS SON : - 


THe Lesson or LirE—Tue Livrs oF 
Brown, JoNEs, AND Rosrnson 


SKETCHES OF THE ENGLISH 


° 





BY G. A. A’BECKETT. 
—~— 

Tue Comic BLACKSTONE . ’ ya 

THE QUIzzIOLOGY OF THE DRAMA . 





BY MARK LEMON. 
—+— 

THE ENCHANTED DoLL . ‘ ° 

THE Herr OF APPLEBITE . : anes 

Berry Mornrison’s Pocket Book . 





BY ALBERT SMITH. 


—~— 


THE Encuisuo Hore, NvIsancr 





Brapsury & Evans, 





h, 307, Regent Street, esi and at dll Booksellers, and 


Fleet Street. 


BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


=~ eH ee 


1 


me bo 


11, Bouverie Street, 


ses 


SUITABLE FOR RAILWAY READING, 


coocococo 


0 


** The above are specially printed for Mr. Dickens s 
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Just Published, price 3s. 6d. 
07 eo eM BR. re. 


“A little volume distinguished from the mass by its quiet thought 
and graceful language.” —Literary Gazette. 


London: E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 


By 





NEW WORK BY MISS BREWSTER. 
—~>— 
Just published, crown 8vo. price 2s. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 


By MARGARET MARIA BREWSTER, 


Author of “ Work; or, Plenty to Do, and How to Do it ;” “ Sunbeams 
in the Cottage ;” “ Little Millie and her Four Places,” &c. Kc. 


Edinburgh: Thomas Constable & Co. London: Hamilton, Adams, &Co. 





LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
PATENT PORTMANTEAUS, with Four Compartments ; 
DESPATCH-BOXES, WRITING and DRESSING-CASES, TRA- 
VELLING-BAGS, with square opening ; and 500 other Articles for 
{ravelling. By post for Two Stamps. 
7. and T. ALLEN, Manufacturers of PORTABLE BARRACKS- 
ROOM FURNITURE, and MILITARY OUTFITTER. 
(See separate Catalogue).—18 and 22, Strand. 





WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 


AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED, 


OCOANUT FIBRE MATTING. 
TRELOAR’S IS THE BEST. 
Prize Medals awarded—London, New York, and Paris. 
Catalogues, containing Prices and every particular, post-free. 
Warehouse, 42, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 








j ILLIAM SMEE & SONS respectfully 
announce that their “Spring Mattress” (Tucker's Patent), 
possessing great advantages in its comfort, cleanliness, simplicity, 
portability, and cheapness, and the ing most suitable for use 
with it, are kept in stock by the ae 1 Upholsterers and Bedding 
Wareh through the United Kingdom. 
The “Spring Mattress” (Tucker’s Patent, or Somnier Tucker) is 
rapidly coming into general use in France and Belgium. 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


—— 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 
inform the C ial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
ublic generally that, os a novel application of his unrivalled 
Machinery for making Steel Pens, and, in accordance with the 
scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a new series of his 
useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes will ensure 
universal approbation, and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality ; 
and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the — of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has 
introduced his 

WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable 
Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham ; 
No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK ; and at 37, GRACECHURCH 

STREET, LONDON. 

\ INE no longer an Expensive Luxury.—Our 

very superior PORTS, SHERRY, MADEIRA, &c., of which 
we hold an extensive stock, are now in brilliant condition, at 
TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. sey | impo! from 
CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are cals chasers alf the usual duty. 
Pint samples of either sent for 12 sf ps. Delivered free to any 
London ilway Terminus. Terms, cash, or approved reference 
prior to delivery. 

“T find your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and I have no 
doubt of its being far more wholesome than the artificial mixtures 
too often sold for genuine gett : 

“HY. ‘HEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 
The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application —Brandy, 
lis. per sain. — WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale and Spirit 
Importers, 27, Crutched Friars, Mark Lane. 








Now ready, royal 8vo. half-bound morocco, 26s. 


THE INDEX OR 


SECOND VOLUME OF 


THE BRITISH CATALOGUE. 





HERE has always been an acknowledged difficulty in adapting a system of classification to the 
every-day use of Booksellers and others, whose constant inquiries are, What Books are there on any given 


subject? In 


is ‘‘ Index” an endeavour has been made to meet this desideratum by following out each Author’s own 


definition of his Book by presenting a Concordance of Titles; also two Appendices, comprising a list of Learned 
Societies, Printing Clubs, and other Literary Associations, with a comprehensive List of their Publications, and a 
complete Catalogue of Publications issued, as “Collections,” “‘ Libraries,”’ “ Series,”’ &c. 
his ‘‘ Index”’ does not, however, supersede the use of the General Catalogue, to which it is a second or companion 
volume ; neither does it refer to every Book, but to such only as require to be collected under. a given head: thus, 
for instance, Individual Biography or Works of Fiction, unless embracing any special subject, will not be found here, 
because they would be a mere repetition of the regular alphabetical section of the first Volume. 
_ It is also needful to observe, that in consequence of the unavoidable length of time absorbed in the preparation of 
this Volume, it became necessary to bind with it the Indexes for 1856 and 1857, so as to present the same complete to 


the present time. 


London : Sampson Low, Son, & Co., 47, Ludgate Hill. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 





The Funds or Property of the Company, as at 31st December, 1857, amounted to £617,801 invested in Government or other- 
approved securities. Annual Income, upwards of £111,000 from Premiums alone. 





Tue Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Coarrmay. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Derury-CHarmman, 





INVALID LIVES.—Persons not in sound health may have their lives insured at equitable rates. 
ACCOMMODATION IN LOAN TRANSACTIONS.—Only one-half of the Annual Premium, when the Insurance is 


for Life, requires to be paid for the first five years, simple interest being charged on the balance. 


Such arrangement 


is equivalent to an immediate advance of 50 per cent. upon the Annual Premium, without the borrower having recourse to 
the unpleasant necessity of procuring Sureties, or assigning and thereby parting with his Policy, during the currency 
of the Loan, irrespective of the great attendant expenses in such arrangements. 

The above mode of Insurance has been found most advantageous when Policies have been required to cover 
monetary transactions, or when incomes applicable for Insurance are at present limited, as it only necessitates half 
the outlay formerly required by other Companies before the present system was instituted by this Office. 

LOANS—Are granted likewise on real and personal securities. 


ADVANTAGE OF INSURING BEFORE 31st DECEMBER, 1858.—Policies effected before this date will 


pate to a greater extent than if delayed after that period. 


partici- 
\ 


Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on application to the Resident Director. 
8, WaTERLOO Pracr, Patt Matt, Lonpon, 8.W. 


(By Order) 


E. LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director. 





A LLIANCE BRITISH and FOREIGN LIFE 
and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1824. 
(Branch Offices: EDINBURGH, IPSWICH, and BURY 
ST. EDMUNDS.) 
Capital—FIVE MILLIONS Sterling. 
President—Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart. 
Directors. 

William Gladstone, Esq. 

James Helme, Esq. 

John Irving, Esq. 

Elliot Macnaghten, Esq. 

J. Mayer Montefiore, Esq. 
Benjamin Cohen, Esq. Sir A. de Rothschild, Bart. 
James Fletcher, Esq. Lionel N.de Rothschild, Esq., MP. 
Charles Gibbes, Esq. Thomas Charles Smith, Esq. 

Auditors—George J. Goschen, Esq.; Andrew Johnston, Esq. ; 
George Peabody, Esq. 

LIFE ASSURANCES are granted under an extensive variety of 
forms, and at Moderate Premiums ; the Rates for the Younger Ages 
being lower than those of many of the older and most respectable 
o 


ices. 

PARTICIPATION OF PROFITS.—Four-fifths, or Eighty per 
Cent. of the declared Profits, will be divided quinquennially among 
those entitled to Feces on. 

Ni PARTICIPATING SCALES OF PREMIUM. — Policies 

inimum Rates without participation in a 
ICIES ARE NOT LIABLE TO FORFEITURE by the 
pene ing beyond the prescribed limits without the 
e of the holders of such Policies. 
EDUCED EXTRA RATES for residence out of Europe. 
NO CHARGE for ng oe or Medical Fees. 

FIRE ASSURANCES, both at home and abroad, are accepted at 

very Moderate Premiums. 
e participate in the Fire Profits in respect of Policies 
in force for five complete years at each period of Division. 

Losses by Lightning are made good; and the Company are liable 
for Losses by Explosion, except when occasioned by Gunpowder, or 
in cases specially provided for in the Policy. 

Detailed Prospectuses will be furnished on application. 

Francis A. Encetnacn, Actuary and Secretary. 


James Alexander, Esq. 
Charles George Barnett, Esq. 
George Henry Barnett, Esq. 
Charles Buxton, mat» M.P. 


Sir George Carro! 








PPS'S COCOA.—EPPS, Homeopathic, Che- 


mist, London.—1 Ib. and _41b. packets, 1s. and 9d.—This 
excellent Y hghewennrs originally eae for the special use of 
homeeopathic patients, having been adopted by the general public 
can now be had of the pines grocers. Each packet is labelled 
JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, London. 








INERALS, SHELLS, AND FOSSILS.—A 

very extensive assortment of the above has just been received 

by Mr. TENNANT, GEOLOGIST, 149, STRAND, LONDON.—Mr. 

‘TENNANT arranges Element Collections at 2, 6, 10, 20, 50, to 100 

Guineas each, which will ly facilitate the interesti 
Mineralogy, Gonchology, and Geology. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The Liver, that large 
and important viseus which secretes bile, and transmits it to 
‘diadder, is ex to serious and i 


sting study of 





F,CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
6, NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, 
EsTABLIsHED 1823, 
Chairman: HENRY FREDERICK STEPHENSON, Esa. 
Deputy Chairman: ROBERT BIDDULPH, Esa. 
Advantages: 
Mutual Assurance. 
The lowest zates of Premium on the Mutual System. 
‘The whole of the Profits divided every Fifth Year. 
An accumulated Capital of erg ceaee . « £1,695,000 
During its existence the Society has paidin Claims . _ 1,540,000 
Reversionary Bonuses have been added to Policies to 
CS ere st. Tae eee 
e last Bonus, declared in 1854, averaged £67 per 
cent. on the Premiums paid, and amounted to fly 


Policiesinforee. . . . 
The Annual Income exceeds Woes 240,000 


890,000 
397,000 





meeessary therefore to watch carefully the 
the right side of the belly, and on the top 
; in lying on the left side, a dry 


ostics or — 

) Hollowa: bay deta my aie te ae ~~ 

y's area ie, by ¢ over-supply 

of bile, regulating its due and tone to the stomach, 
they etfect a speedy and — 





In of the mvariaste practice of the Society, in the 
event of the Death of the Life Assured within the 15 days of grace, the 
Rene Premium remaining unpaid, the claim will be admitted, 

t to the mtofsuch Premium. — 

e next Division of Profits will be made in 1859. oS 
Assurances eff prior to 3lst December, 1859, will participate in 
the Division py 

Prospect any 


be obtained pplication to 
ALEXANDER Macponatp, Secretary. 


subj 





parti 





CEstasuisHep 1841.) 


EDICAL INVALID AND GENERAL LIFE 
OFFICE, 25, Patt Matt, Loxpon. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
At the SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, held on the 26th 

November, 1857, it was shown that on the 30th June last :— 

The Number of Policies in force was .. 

The amount Insured was . 7,598 13s. 10d. 

The Annual Income was .. £125,113 3s. 8d. 
The new policies issued during the last 5 years are as follows, viz:— 

. Sums NN. 

Portcres. AssuRED. PREMIUMS. 
-- for .. £402,176 yielding £16,934 
coseceee 534,188 27 


p 


1856 ...... 556,7 
1857 0: EMP scucs 570,28! 
Aversetns 1,100 policies in each year for more than half a million 
sterling. 

Two Bonuses have been declared (in 1848 and 1853), adding nearly 
Two per cent. per annum on the average to sums assured. a 
The Soar inere its establishment, has paid claims on 781 Policies, 

ig £312,884. 


assurin; 

Assurances are effected at home or abroad on healthy lives at as 
moderate rates as the most recent data will allow. 

Indian Assurances at very moderate rates, and great facilities 
given to assurers. 

Invalid lives assured on scientifically constructed tables. 

Policies issued free of Stamp Duty, and every charge but the 
premiums. 

DAYS OF GRACE. — In the event of death during the days of 
— the risk binding on the Society if premium paid before the 

ys of grace expire. 

Active working Agents wanted for vacant places. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, and every other information, 
may be obtained of the Secretary, at the Chief Office, or on applica- 
tion to any of the Society's Agents in the Country. 

C. Dovetas SincER, Secretary. 


GUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON. 


The Profits of this Society will be divided in future, Quinquennially 
instead of Septennially ; and Policies will icipate at each division, 
after three annual payments of premium have been made, instead of 
five as heretofore. 

Policic 3 effected now, or before Midsummer, 1860, will 
in four-fifths, or 80 
January, 1863, acco 
Prospectus. 





‘icipate 
r cent.,of the profits at the next division in: 
ing to the conditions contained in the Society's 


The Premiums required by this eae | for insuring foms lives- 
are lower than in many other old established Offices,and Insurers-are 
fully protected from all risk by an ample guarantee fund in addition 
to the accumulated funds derived from the investments of Premiums. . 
Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Threadneedle Street. 
London, or of any of the Agents of the Society. 


Cartes Henry Lipperpats, Actuary.. 





ANK OF DEPOSIT, ESTABLISHED A.D. 
1844.—3, Pall Mall East, London. Parties desirous of Investinc 
Money are og og to examine the plan of Txz Banx or Derosrr, 
by which a high rate of in! may be obtained with ample 
security. The interest is payable in January and July. 
Perrer Morrison, Managing Director. 

Forms for Opening Accounts sent free on application. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY. 








HE Annual General Mecting of the Shareholders of this Company was 
held on Friday, the 13th inst., at Radley’s Hotel, Bridge Street, Blackfriars ; 
Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq., the Chairman of the Board of Directors, in the Chair. 

The notice convening the meeting having been read, 

The Chairman said the directors were happy to meet the gentlemen present on that 
occasion, not only because they saw before them a highly respectable proprietary body, 
but on account of what he believed would be considered the exceedingly satisfactory 
report which would be read to them. It would be recollected that at their last annual 
meeting the directors had been empowered to amalgamate with certain other com- 
panies ; three of these companies, as would be seen by the report, had made arrange- 
ments by which their interests became merged in the Eagle Office. The fourth, which 
was the largest and most important, he meant the Albion, had, since the report was 
drawn up, transferred its business to the Eagle (cheers) upon terms which he could 
assure the gentlemen present would be found most satisfactory to all parties concerned. 
(Cheers.) He did not know that the state of their affairs required any further comment 
on his part. There were three of the directors of the Albion present, Mr. Cater, Mr. 
Chatfield, and Mr. Russell, all of them gentlemen with whom the directors would be 
happy to act in unison, and as the report would speak for itself, he would now call upon 
the actuary to read the report. 

The following report was then read :— 

“The time has again arrived for the directors to make their annual report to the 
proprietors, and to give them an account of the progress of the company during the 
year ending 30th June last, and of its financial condition at that date. 

** As the surplus fund account serves to indicate the occurrences of the year, an 
‘abstract of that account is first presented :— 


“SURPLUS FUND ACCOUNT. 


“INCOME OF THE YEAR ENDING 30TH JUNE, 1858. “ CHARGE OF THF YEAR, 


Balance of aecount, Disiden Leo quepeiotens «. £9,198 16 6 
30th June, 1857 —s_ «.. £306,428 5 5 Claims on ease of 

Ditto, ditto, three lives a:'sured .. .. £113,986 15 9 
small Assurance Addition: thereto 16,377 19 11 


Companies .. -. 118,80113 6 Policies surrendered .. wi 


7 
10 


£425,229 18 11 | Re-assurinces.. 030 
Premiums on new — 
assurances .. - 16725 4 9 £158,368 14 1 
Ditto on renewedditto 169,789 16 1 Commission .. oh 6,265 17 9 
—_—_—_——— Medical fees .. 675 15 0 
185,515 10 10 Income tix... as 18H 15 5 
Interest from invest- Expenses of manage- 
ments .. rr) .. 5731216 7 ment .. we an 8,775 0 0 
_ «242,828 7 5 ——————_ 175,980 2 3 
——_—_—_—— | Balance of account, 30th of June, 1858 482,879 7 7 
£668,058 6 4 





£668,058 6 4 
** Examined and found to be correct, 
(Signed) THOS. ALLEN, , 
WILLIAM H. SMITH, jun., } Auditors. 


“‘ From this statement it will be seen that three comparatively small assurance com- 
panies have merged into the Eagle during the year, and that out of the assets 
transferred by them as hereinafter mentioned, they have together contributed 
£118,801 13s. 6d. to the company’s surplus fund. 

“ The income from new premiums is £15,725 14s. 9d. Last year this amount was 
£11,900 only. A portion of the increase, however, arises from the issue of two or three 
large assurances, some of the risk under which it has been necessary to re-insure. 

“* The total income is £242,828 7s. 5d., being £25,375 10s. 11d. more than that reported 
at the last annual meeting. The total income would have reached about £290,000 but for 
the reductions of premium allowed by way of bonus, and for the fact that only parts of 
the incomes of the newly-transferred companies appear in this account. 

** The claims are less by about £4,300 than they were in the foregoing year, notwith- 
standing that the amount at risk has latterly been much larger than it was some eight 
months previously. 

“The expenses, it will be observed, are somewhat greater than they were; the 
increase is mainly attributable to the needful enlargement of the company’s staff of 
employés. 

“ As regards the financial condition of the company at the termination of the year, 
the directors will now refer to the balance-sheet, which is as follows :— 


“ BALANCE-SHEET, 





“ LIABILITIES. “ ,meETs. 
Interest due to proprietors .. +. £16,983 7 1] Amount invested in fixed mort- 
Claims and additions thereto 44,388 2 9 es and lifeinterests .. .- £1,056,221 8 9 
Sundry accounts « os 06 8,322 5 4| Ditto decreasing mortgages T4997 15 5 
Value (1857) of sums assured, &c. .. 3,252,648 19 1 | Ditto reversions Pape, a eS 74,516 17 7 
Proprietors’ fund .. £188,112 0 0 Ditto funded property and Govern- 
Surplus fund, as rghe ment annuities ste * st 95,624 110 
above Se -. 482,879 7 7 ,. | Ditto other securities. . “i, oe 72078 10 5 
———-_ 670,991 7 7 | Current interest on the above in- 
FOE RS AYE vestments -- a Sa ‘. 7,194 9 0 
£3,993,334 110) Cash and bills .. ms i - 7,354 14 4 
Advances on the company’s policies 66,444 1 5 
Agents’ balances a Se ‘es 16,566 7 5 
Sundry accoun’ BS) ag oa 5,563 19 11 
Value (1857) of assurance premiums 2,466,771 15 9 
£3,993,334 1 10 


** Examined and found to be correct, 
(Signed) THOS. ALLEN, é 
WILLIAM H. SMITH, jun., } Auditors. 


“* This document exhibits an amount of assets not much short of four millions, about 
ne million and a half being realized, and two millions and a half in course of realisation. 
The last report stated these items to be £1,344,799 12s. 1d., and £1,536,980 19s. 1d. 





~* 


respectively; the increase on the two is, therefore, £1,111,553 10s. 8d. The surplus 
fund—that is to say, the provision for future bonuses and expenses—amounts to 
£482,879 73. 7d. ‘ 

“ These statements, it is to be observed, include nothing in connection with the Albion 
Assurance Company. The directors, however, have the satisfaction of reporting that 
the amalgamation of that office with the Eagle has just been completed, and that the 
addition of its funds will raise the company’s assets realised, and to be realised, to no 
less a sum than £5,123,643 4s. 9d., and its surplus fund (subject of course to a re. 
valuation) to £611,118 lls. 3d. 

‘“‘ The annual income of the company arising from these several combinations is now 
about £365,000, or as nearly as may be £1,000 per diem. 

“ Now, of this income about £80,000 arises from the premiums on non-participating 
assurances, the surplus in respect of which, together with certain other extraneous 
sources of profit, is sufficient not only to defray all the company’s expenses, but to meet 
the payments accruing to the proprietors over and above the interest realised by their 
own capital. 

“Hence the assured of the participating class are placed in as advantageous 
position as they can, under any circumstances, fairly expect to be. All their payments 
to the company are carefully improved for them, at a high rate of compound interest, 
and form a fund, subject to no deductions whatever other than those arising from the 
satisfaction of the claims under their own policies. 

‘* Such is the position the company has now attained. The directors feel that all who 
care to trace its progress of late years will find ample reason to be satisfied with it,” 

The Chairman said that he would move the adoption of the report which they had 
just heard read, and which he hoped would be found satisfactory to all who were 
interested in the company : but before putting the motion he would be very happy to 
answer any questions upon matters which might appear to require further explanation, 

Mr. Cheere (an ex-director of the Palladium), in seconding the motion for the adoption 
of the report, said he could not refrain from the expression of his gratification at hear- 
ing the statement which had that day been made to the shareholders by the directors, 
He had followed the statement of figures carefully, and had been, he might say, 
astounded as well as delighted at hearing that their income now amounted to nearly 
£1,000 per diem. (Hear, hear.) He congratulated his brother shareholders on the 
evidences of vitality shown by the report. The directors might have perhaps fairly 
rested content with what had been previously done ; but so far from that he found by 
the report that the new business transacted during the past year yielded an annual 
income of £15,725. That fact proved that the directors were not contenting themselves 
with past success, but were zealously, energetically, and most efficiently exerting them- 
selves to promote the great objects of the company. (Hear.) They were in the best 
and most practical way keeping alive the great and noble principle of life assurance. 
(Hear, hear.) Nothing to his mind could be more satisfactory than the report which 
had been read by their secretary, and moved by their highly-respected chairman, and 
he had therefore the greatest pleasure in seconding the motion for its adoption. 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously amid general applause. 

Mr. Thomas Allen, the retiring auditor, was re-elected. 

The Chairman then announced that the business which the directors had to bring 
before the meeting was closed. 

Mr. Cheere said he hoped, before the meeting separated, they would join him in doing 
an act pf common justice. (Hear, hear.) He begged to propose a vote of thanks to the 
directors, who had that day presented so gratifying and so satisfactory a report. 
(Cheers.) Nothing had struck him more forcibly, as a participating assurer, than the 
statement that the per centage upon the non-participating policies was sufficient to meet 
the whole of the expenses of the establishment; and that, in fact, the assurers under 
the higher rate of premiums would receive back the whole of their money without any 
deduction whatever for expenses. (Cheers.) He had very great pleasure in moving a 
vote of thanks to the chairman and directors. (Applause.) 

The motion, having been seconded, was carried with great unanimity, and the thanks 
of the meeting having been in like manner given to the medical officers, Dr. Seth 
Thompson, Mr. Saner, and Mr. Cooke; to the auditors, Mr. Thomas Allen and Mr. 
William Henry Smith, jun.; and to the actuary, the meeting separated. 

The trustees and directors of the company are now as follows, viz. :— 


TRUSTEES. 


RICHARD HARMAN LLOYD, ESQ. 
ROBERT CHEERE, ESQ. WILLIAM JAMES MAXWELL, ESQ. 
JOSEPH ESDAILE, ESQ. RALPH CHARLES PRICE, ESQ. 
CHARLES THOMAS HOLCOMBE, ESQ. | HON. E. T. YORKE, M.P. 


AND OTHER GENTLEMEN, 


LORD BATEMAN. 


DIRECTORS. 


RALPH CHARLES PRICE, ESQ., Chairman. 
CHARLES BISCHOFF, ESQ., Deputy Chairman. 


THOMAS BODDINGTON, ESQ. JOSHUA LOCKWOOD, ESQ. 
JOHN WHITE CATER, ESQ JAMES MURRAY, ESQ. 
CHARLES CHATFIELD, ESQ. SIR W. G. OUSELEY, K.C.B., D.C.L. 
THOMAS DEVAS, ESQ. W. ANDERSON PEACOCK, ESQ. 
SIR JAMES BULLER EAST, BART.,| PHILIP ROSE, ESQ. 

M.P. GEORGE RUSSELL, ESQ. 
NATHANIEL GOULD, ESQ. THOMAS: GODFREY SAMBROOKE, 
ROBERT A. GRAY, ESQ. 


ESQ. 
WILLIAM AUGUSTUS GUY, M.D. CHARLES EVAN THOMAS, ESQ. 
CHARLES THOMAS HOLCOMBE, ESQ. | CAPT. LOUIS SYMONDS TINDAL, R.N. 
RICHARD HARMAN LLOYD, ESQ. RT. HON. SIR JOHN YOUNG, BART. 
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